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Devotion’s visual aids 


... 


Rosamond McKitterick 

ROBERT G. CALKINS 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages 
341pp, with 175 illustrations, 27 in colour. 
Thames and Hudson. £3S. 

0500233756 

A fundamental principle of book painting of 
every kind is its relationship with the text. The 
contents of the book determine the nature of 
the decoration and in medieval illuminated 
books the script, layout, illustration and orna- 
mentation of the entire work enhance its im- 
pact and complement its sense. The aesthetic 
- effect of a manuscript therefore is a function of 
its intellectual or religious purpose. Robert G. 
Calkins’s admirable book stresses this aspect of 
book production in the Middle Ages. His pur- 
pose is “to introduce various types of medieval 
Illuminated manuscripts as coherent functional 
objects that were decorated and used in a par- 
ticular way". He rejects the common approach 
to these books, which takes pictures from suc- 
cessive manuscripts out of their contexts and 
places them within a more general survey of 
styles of illumination. Instead he discusses a 
few types of religious book used in the mediev- 
al Church by means of examples which are 
representative rather than typical. Thus the 
Gospel Book is examined with reference to the 
insular Books of Durrow and Kells and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and the CarolingiBn 
Codex Aureus of Charles the Bald. 

Calkins analyses the programme of decora- 
tion in such early medieval mass books as the 
Drogo Sacramentary and the Metz Coronation 
Sacramentary, and his example of an illus- 
trated Bible is the First Bible of Charles the 
Bald pr Vivian Bible dated c 846. Liturgical 
r.books selected from the later Middle Ages are 
the Ottonian Pericopes of Henry 11, the Ber- 
told Missal, the Lombard Gradual, the Wind- 
SijSf .WaUer^ttoBiev(ary oi.Ghjifles.V, the 
-AhfipWjISry- fihd * the^ K ttffidon 
Hours” (BL Add 29433) . The author's detailed 
discussion of each of these manuscripts is pre- 
ceded by a brief explanation of the type to 
• which they belongand a description of its struc- 

• bare.- Each discussion is illustrated by a sub- 
$tantjbl nutaber. of full-page plated, some of 
them reproducing entire sequences' 6f illustra- 
, tion, arid especially the openings, to enable 
.one to appreciate the’ juxtaposition of the left 
and right-hand pages. The photographershave 

; done their best - and the beBt is very good - to 
' glVe some Impression in black and white of the 

* glories of the original colour and the few colour 
plates are welcome. Had there been at least 


one colour plate for each of the codices discus- 
sed, a better understanding of the artist's use of 
his pigments would have been gained. Despite 
the laudable recognition of the relationship 
between text and decoration, moreover, very 
few script pages are included; the emphasis is 
still on the illustrations. 

Calkins prefaces his analyses with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the development of manu- 
script illumination in late antiquity. He con- 
cludes with a perfunctory nod in the direction 
of "other types of manuscripts", which in view 
of its brevity and the clear statement of intent 
in the preface - to concentrate on liturgical 
books - could well have been forgone. A sur- 
prising omission from the detailed discussion 
nevertheless is the Apocalypse manuscript, an 
account of whose iconography as it emerges in 
the early Middle Ages in such books as the 
Cambrai, Valenciennes and Trier Apocaly- 
pses, not to mention the Bamberg Apocalypse 
and the French ^masterpieces of the later Mid- 
dle Ages, wouicl usefully have extended the 
scope of the book as a whole as well as en- 
riching the explication of the Gospel Book im- 
agery. 

The links between the illustrations to the 
texts and commentaries on those texts that are 
drawn on by the artists for their images are 
rarely considered. In his examination of Psal- 
ter illustrations, for instance, Calkins ignores 


completely the category of exegclical illustra- 
tions such as are found in the Stuttgart or 
Douce Psalters of the Carolingian period. The 
artist of the Stuttgart Psalter is remarkable for 
the familiarity he displays with patristic and 
early medieval commentaries on the Psalter 
text, and Bible and Psnlter illustrations gener- 
ally can often only be understood in light of the 
scholarly interpretations of the text they serve. 
In some cases, indeed, the picture itself is the 
commentary. 

With the Books of Hours, Calkins is dealing 
with what many think of as illuminated manu- 
scripts par excellence. Their beauty is unques- 
tioned, and Calkins provides a sympathetic, 
and constructive examination of their structure 
and sequence of illustrations. He argues 
moreover that the decoration of these books 
had become "secularized" so that the late 
medieval devotional books "became treasured 
objects in their own right". Yet the richly 
embellished and gilded books of the earlier 
Middle Ages also served this function as well as 
being for use and holy objects. Clear evidence 
that books were regarded as treasure as well as 
being repositories of intellectual wealth and 
holy wisdom (in the case of biblical and litur- 
gical books) is extant as early as the ninth 
century in the inventories made of property by 
Carolingian ecclesiastics, where all types of 


Quartering and drawing 


Eila M. J. Campbell 

SARAH TYACKE 

English Map-Making 1506-1650 

125pp. British Library. £20. 

0712300104 

English Map-Making 1500-1650 is a collection 
of 'historical essays, earlier versions of which 
Were first presented in a seminar held In March 
1981 at the British Library Reference Division, 
London (not all the papers presented at the 
seminar are printed in the volume). To the 
essays, the editor, Sarah Tyacke, has added an 
< interesting Introductory essay which explains 
the links between the eight papers as well as 
highlighting important advances in the making 
of maps during the period. The essays deal with 
three distinct hut related themes - the meaning 
; and function of maps, methods of’ land survey 
. and of drawing maps, and the emergence of the 
estate surveyor as map-maker. The authors are 
from varied academic backgrounds and their 
papers show how workers in different but re- 


lated fields can contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge of a common subject. 

Two essays, “Meaning and ambiguity in 
Tudor cartography” and “The literary image of 
globes and maps in early modern England", by 
J. B. Harley and Victor Morgan respectively, 
argue that an appreciation of the context in 
which maps were drawn and used is necessary 
before their history Is written. The third essay, 
*t(aHifr military engineers in Britain in the 
1540s” by Marcus Merriman, sets out the con- 
text in which surveying and drawing skills were 
probably transmitted to English military sur- 
veyors, together with the introduction of trace 
italle fine fortifications in English territories in 
France as well os in parts of the British Isles. 
Peter Eden’s essay, "Three Elizabethan estate 
surveyors: Peter Kemp, Thomas Clerke and 
Thomas Lnngdon”, shows how professional 
biographies may throw light on the nature and 
development of estate mapping and Its rela- 
tionship to legal and agrarian changes, and also 
the whys in which surveying skills were dif- 
fused. Three other authors, William 


book listed with the rest of the cW 
valuables. 

h* some points of historical detail one wodd 
wish to differ from Calkins. Bede states Z! 
Lives of the Abbots that Coelfrid brought ba* 
a Pandect from Rome, not from VfoariuZ 
Calkins proposes; whether Charlemagne “bd 
himself crowned Emperor of the Romans 11 Is 
hotly disputed ; St Gall was not founded “by the 
Irish” but by Alcmannions on the site of the 
hermitage of (he saint. In his enumeration of 
the types of script employed by the Can** 
tans, one wonders why Calkins has omitted 
rustic capitals, which were used for titles and 
headings to a far greater extent than square 
capitals. But to stress the minor shortcomings 
of the book would be churlish. It is a fine end 
lucid introduction to the types of medieval 
books examined, fulfilling the brief elaborated 
in the preface. Robert G. Calkins enridiesour 
understanding of such artistic conventions as 
the "carpet pages”, which he argues functioned 
as interior covers to the text as a whole as well 
as to each of its major parts and were designed 
to simulate precious fabrics. He has demons- 
trated too the remarkable sequences of Ohs- 
(ration, particularly in the Sacramentaiies, 
where the climax in decoration corresponds to 
the climax in the text. This is an invaluable 
addition to studies of book illumination in the 
Middle Ages. 


Ravenhill, John Roche and G. L’E. Tuner, 
consider various aspects of the interaction of 
measuring and instrument-making and map- 
making in their essays - "Christopher Saxton’s 
surveying: an enigma”, “The cross-staff u a 
surveying instrument in England 1500-1640" 
and "Mathematical instrument-making in Lon- 
don in the sixteenth century”. The other essay 
by John Schofield discusses “Ralph Treawelis 
surveys of London houses, c 1612”. 

All the essays have a freshness of approach, 
Each is beautifully illustrated - in all there « 
sixty plates - as well as being carefully 
documented (the hand of the editor is apparent 
in the exact references). There are also apperi- 
dixes and an index (by Gillian H1U). 
volume is a scholar's book but one which can 
be enjoyed by all who are Interested in H* 
development of English map-making during 1 
most formative years. It also demonstrates Urn 
the history of map-making Is a discrete subjea. 
able to contribute to n wide range of wtoncai 
studies ns well os being concerned with tan®* 
cording of maps. 
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The growing presence of Parliament 


foot frey Holmes J 

rT^HENNING (Editor) h 

^House of Commons 1660-1690 s 

^ volumes: 764, 786 and 793pp. Seeker e 

1 ^Warburg. £120 the set. ii 

: 0438192748 a 

| _ — n 

; TV latest set of volumes of the official History p 
! jPsriiament, the fifth to appenr, covers a 
\ with a political configuration that is dis- tl 
Ljvc and in some respects unique. It is lent a ti 

rttain symmetry by the fact that in parliamen- t. 
w terms it begins and ends with two “Con- h 
r. Elions”, neither of which was summoned by r 
towlwrit. Yet in between, much of the ground t! 

awty uneven by contrast with the regularities Ii 

j. oHJe constitutional landscape after 168&-9. ( 

i pijjament did indeed sit to do business in all ii 
ht lhi« years between 1660 and 1681. But 
ewn to its presence was fitful. By post-Rev- 
olutioo standards several of the sessions both 
of the Cavalier Parliament (1661-79) and the 
three “Exclusion" Parliaments were cripplingly 
to: four lasted either just under or just over 
tn months, one for less than seven weeks , one 
bra mere three weeks, and the briefest of all - 
lb Oxford Parliament of 1681 - for exactly 
Kveadays. 

In truth, neither Charles II nor his brother 
Junes had any great affection for parliamen- 
luy monarchy, Both kings envied the freedom 
bn restraint enjoyed by their absolutist 
(min, Louis XIV; and in March 1681 , as soon 
tsib financial position allowed it, the Restora- 
tion monarchy embarked on the last long, 
period of personal rule in England's history: 
sewn years and eight months during which a 
Puliament sat at Westminster for only fifty- 
fiw days, in 1685. Even during the Exclusion 
Crisis, Charles had stretched his powers of pro- 
Rgation to the absolute limit, provoking 
water protest petitions. Indeed, a point rare- 
fj appreciated (Basil Duke Henning's editorial 
Production, too, fails to pick it up) is that in 
dose on ten years, from May 28, 1679, to Janu- 
*122, 1689, there were only twenty weeks in 
parliamentary business was transacted, 
h ihe course of that decade the Crown's 
PKrogalive was wielded against the avowed or ' 
sapected opponents of royal policies in many 
** 1*1 some of which could never have been 
“otemplated by Charles I. Among much else, 

Acts of Parliament were emasculated by resort 
Mhe Crown's suspending and dispensing 
P^rs, and there Was a direct flouting of two 
w Pr statutes, under one of which a Parlia- 
JJJ 1 ! ought to have been called in March 1684 , 
yjfj* *iM- *t of all the authoritarian steps 
1679-88 the most alarming, especially after 
^ build-up of an Intimidating standing army, 

? , k Panned campaign of James H and his 
Jyw* to manufacture a packed or puppet 
•^lament w repeal the anti-Catholic penal 
Henning's sober verdict on this policy Is 
k that, without a revolution 
it Is alleast a possibility that it would 
; ^acteeded, with (t the establishment 

I- d jvf spanned by the newest volumes 

• ! flw i P^rttf-Wliament were thus of decl- 

immS* 11 any WQ nd6r that the last ParUa- 
^0this^rip d> in t^^ keof the Glorious 

• of Rights which 

taii 5 ®anyredent arbitrary prao- 
fie ^ “pariiaraents oii^it to. 

As it happened, hy the 

^Qtof ^ ^ Convention Parlia- 

: begun to bet the 

■ b? wbrila “( jWhlciz up king Or minis- ? 

: ^coiirt f^aiq eonWmplate governing 
[y .yitfaeut; repilariy involving the 
r ^ It did so, ; 

’■ artbtfieir' criticaliiegaqr 

ySd 100 whichinturn it 

; Wt^geHeratibhs: 1 ttiearrivat * 

- airehdy acquired a. , 

^ pre:, ", 

j ^^dsr^one .thore Js every . 

■ ^?hlnf6rmation as 

imen 


the now familiar series pattern: first, a substan- 
tial introduction, in which the editor, bristling 
with statistics, interprets and categorizes the 
huge mass of information assembled later; 
second, a 400-page survey of the parliamentary 
elections and by-elections of the period, consti- 
tuency by constituency; and finally biographic- 
al studies of all the MPs of 1660-90, with the 
main emphasis naturally on the part they 
played in parliamentary affairs. 

These portraits vary in length and detail as 
their subjects’ importance dictates. At one ex- 
treme we have the twenty-seven lines allotted 
to John Tufton, whose only distinction is that 
his identity alone eluded Henning and his co- 
researchers to the end. At the other pole stand 
the many multi-column essays lavished on the 
leading Commons men of the day, such as the 
Coventry brothers, Cavendish, Clifford, the 
irrepressible John Birch, whom Bumet singled 


Journals plainly tell us that a majority of the 
House’s 513 members were more often absent 
than present. From 1660 right through to 1685 
a turn-out of 300 in an important division was 
astronomical. In both attempts to impeach 
Lord Treasurer Danby fewer than 300 voted. 
So far as we can tell from voting figures, the 
highest recorded attendance at an Exclusion 
Bill debate was 355. 

It is instructive to compare these figures 
(even allowing for the influx of Scots In 1707) 
with the 467, including tellers, who took part in 
the vote of April 1714 on the safety of the 
Protestant Succession or with the 460 who were 
present when a vital question was called for on 
the Mutiny Bill in 1718. Neither of these occa- 
sions involved an utterly straight division along 
party lines. Yet there can be no possible doubt 
that the continuing and developing pressures 
of party allegiance, and the disciplines these 



One of a set of twelvd engravings entitled Officers and soldiers of die bodyguard of Emperor 
Rudolph If by Jacob de Gheyri II which was sold at Sotliebys last month. . 


out as “the roughest and boldest spqaker In the came to entail, gradually 

House”, and William Sacheverell. "the first chauge lnlhe saumpHoM and habdsof MPs 
vvhia" whose death In 1691 cutshort a stormy, between 1670 and 172°. Too apt ^ -to ^engage 
^citing career. The most fascinating of these young men as s0 ™ “ ‘ h J 
“rge^o, is possibly Oa«r . 

-:S3KS?.- •?****•?* 

understanding of the e^nomy ah s gln , ^Even at the height of ^hViige of party", 

poiB appetite for business ; . •• howeve , bolltics Only provides a part of the 


gallery. T 

collection is ^ ^ ,^,7. 6f the perkKl 1660^1; thfc ridwV 

bred-ln-the-bone s °j , 

.eyen less so than theu wgn™ *. Withstanding, that part was relatively minor. 

cessors.Qnce ^estrni^at^ , of course the Parliaments of 1660-90 had their 

.could not help bet^dravminpt jn . ; committed activists. But they, were heavily out- 

'.ftom 1^; S rediby.two groUjk; whose principal , 

creasing!?' intense ■* **■ J tel y • . inbtivatkm in staking election was essentially 

almost impossible to^teerM ^ L ^en persgDal. On the one hand, there were, .the 
- What is more, chapil bear- . ' pmeerlsts;. those to whom > teat to the House ; 

regularly arriving in P , Qjurt or- • : appeared professionally and financially advnn- 

v ^: QovSitraont officials, pmctlsiog bar/ 
^ Country, .toter ;^; 0 ^^f ho ^i ^deSp^d -rifitoraihdlegal functionaries,; army arid navy - 
■rmbre startling, odtettyef A moit of-M e ;iriS safe to dedute ^ 


■■more stertfih'g 
; absenteeism st 
4678-9, plpngt 
: Plot, and in tl 


ihd iegai functioriaries. anny arid navy , 




On the other hand, between half and three 
fifths of every House of Commons of this 
period consisted of country gentlemen, pure 
and simple, men whose entire fortune rested 
on land; and by setting down what is known 
about their electoral background and parl- 
iamentary record Henning and his colleagues 
leave little room for doubt that while not all 
these landed squires lacked political ambitions 
or commitment, the majority, to begin with, 
were primarily motivated by desire for the sta- 
tus which a seat in Parliament conferred . From 
their ranks came most of the near-habitual 
absentees and the “sleeping partners” in the 
post-Restoration Commons - those who 
played little or no part in debates, were Tarely 
elected to committees and often drifted away 
to more congenial social engagements before 
the tellers started counting heads. The en- 
quiries of Horwitz and Moore into “who ran 
the House" early in William Ill’s reign identi- 
fied 159 “workers” in the sessions of 1691-3, 
heavily outnumbered by 361 “non-workers". 

The imbalance in Charles II's reign was 
apparently even greater. 

One of the great strengths of a biographical 
dictionary of Parliament is that it introduces us 
individually to those who made up the silent or 
largely inert mass as well as to the vocal, stir- 
ring minority. For they could not be ignored; 
nor were they by the great political managers 
of the day, such as Danby and Shaftesbury, 
who regularly cultivated, canvassed or black- 
listed them. Neither were they as anonymous 
as the mere statistical record might suggest. 
They came, in fact, in all shapes and sizes; 
some bovine; many diffident, yet conscientious 
“constituency men”; some disreputable wast- 
rels; some amiable socialites; and a few hard- 
working business or professional men with 
only a limited amount of . time to spare for 
parliamentary duties. A palm of some sort 
should go to Gilbert Raleigh, of Rectory 
House, Downton, who represented that small 
borough for nearly fourteen years “without 
being named to a single committee or appear- 
ing on any party list". What the electors of 
DoWnton thought of him is not known; and he 
died before he was called on to decide whether 
to submit himself for re-election. But we do 
know what the city of Chester thought of John 
. Ratdiffe, who died in 1673, shortly before 
Raleigh; fbr.a)though he made only three re- 
corded speeches in the Convention and Cava- 
lier' Parliament and was in .no sense a promin- 
. ent parliamentarian, the corporation mode a 
grant to his family in recagn ition of the fact that 
“in the service of the city [he] had spent a great 
part of his time and estate”: 

It is certainly clear that many whose careers 
at Westminster seemed pallid achieved colour 
in other ways: perhaps as artists, writers, poets 
or scientists, of whom there were unusually 
large numbers in the Parliaments of 1660-90; 
perhaps as rogues (like Thomas Wanklyn, who 
devoted most of his seventeen years as a Wilt- 
shire member to dodging his creditors and was 
1 at length expelled for involvement in a bogus 
s protection racket); or as assiduous wooers 
e - (like Sir Francis Compton, whose fourth 
e heiress wife bore him a child ^hen he was over 

i- seventy, who also found time \° pursue an 
# active military career and; though bom ; in 
p 1629, lived to see in the Hartoverian Siicces- 
d sion) . Othei shadowy parliamentarians at least 
y went out with a bang*. Sir Francis Armstrong 
d perishing on the Tyburn gallows, James Haste 
putting a bullet through his head "in. Kia 
*, closet”, 'and Sir John Chichester murdering his 

e , young mistress; before dying of smallpox a few 

d hoiito liter '■ .. 

it Yifet jhe fioint riiust be re-emphasized: 
v however technically “inactive” most of these 
t- men were - arid however littie they and hun- 
v ; drecU of other bucolics (or dilettantes, rakes, 

[r ' ' rascals, duel lists; or whatever) will be remem- 
t- bered for. their politics - most of them wore 
il : caught- up, td, some degree, by the burning 
ly Issues of the day. Ratdiffe i for Instance, was a 

is staunch Presbyterian and tolefationist, Hoste a 
ie good ,Whlg, and Ahristroug a fanatical one. 
n- Henning shows how the vanguard of the Whig 
r- ‘ and Tory forces of 1679-90 can be discerned,, 
ry. for Instance, in the: switching of sides by many 
e, T >tnembcrs during the; lifetime' of the Cavalier 
>d. Parliament (eighty-two of the original 297 
it- ■ Cdiirt supporters elected in 1661 went over to 
. the Opposition) ibr ffi The" iVriktbg nuifiber of. 

■ »■*- * * i«*«s »«ii* ■ • ft - ,f t | 
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A self-presenter re-presented 






by-elections of 1673-8 which can be seen to 

have been fought out on Court/Country lines. Basil GreCIISIade 

This is not to imply that the publication of — 

these volumes will necessitate drastic revision r.w. HARRIS 

of the period's political map. But many details Clarendon and the English Revolution 

which have hitherto been fuzzy can now be 456pp. Chatto and Wind us/Hogarth Press. 

confidently and sharply etched in, and several £30. 

more important features, long accepted as 0701126558 

guides to the terrain, will have to be nibbed out — — 

and re-drawn. Thus the proportion of Dissen- Edward Hyde, later Earl of Clarendon, with- 
ters who sat in the Exclusion Parliaments drew from an active part in Parliamentary 
proves to be astonishingly high - 25 per opposition to Charles I to become one of his 
cent of the entire membership; the social struc- advisers, writing almost all the royal Answers 
hire of the two parties from 1679 to 1690 dis- and Declarations before and during the first 
plays uncanny similarities; the resilience of the Civil War. In twelve years of exile he was the 
Whig party, as revealed both in the spirit with main source of whatever realism the Royalists 
which they played a losing hand in the 1685 could muster, and he returned with Charles II 
elections and in their clear-cut victory in the in 1660 as Lord Chancellor and chief minister. 
1689 elections to the Convention (documented In 1667 Clarendon was forced into exile again, 
here beyond doubt), obviously calls for re- and died in France in 1674, aged sixty-five, one 
assessment. month after his near-contemporary, Milton. 

Unfortunately, although this period witnes- Clarendon was a prolific writer, but is best 
sed important shifts in the social structure, and known for the History of the Rebellion and 
a "commercial revolution" as well as a political Civil Wars in England. Begun in Scilly and 
and constitutional one, Henning’s work is Jersey in 1646-8, it was laid aside for twenty 
essentially for students of politics and will years, completed in 1672, and publshed by his 
arouse little elation among social historians, sons in 1702, the greatest work of history, in 
"ft was decided in August 1964'\ J. P. Ferris English, of the seventeenth century, 

tells us, “to computerize the data in each What a subject, you would think, for bio- 
biography.” Readers may well wonder now graphy - a man who had heard Donne preach 
how wise that decision was. Too often, in the flnt * Jonson talk, read Hobbes's manuscripts, 
interpretation of fln admittedly gigantic corpus argued with Cromwell in committee and 
of material, the computer appears to have die- advised and lectured two generations of 
tated the terms of the operation, and common Stuarts. But the fact is that historians have not 
sense is sometimes pushed to the rear in the been falling over themselves to write the 
process. Tables jostle each other throughout biography of Clarendon. R. W. Harris’s book 
the introduction like bargain-hunters at a New is the first modem work to attempt an account 
Year sale. Unless my bemused eyes deceived of his career as a whole. A distinguished hand- 
me I counted ninety-two of them on the first ful of articles and lectures, early in the century 
eighty-four pages. Some are invaluable and by Sir Charles Firth, and more recently by 
many are more than useful; but others vary in Christopher Hill, Hugh Trevor-Roper and 
6Ubject matter from the esoteric to the frivo- others, represent modern scholarship on 
lous.AU signify an obsession with numbers. Clarendon, with the notable exception of one 
: • tatHe{.thtm'nameEVand nnjontt thc&e numbers took, Brian Wormald’s Clarendon (1951), a 

SUp* -.briyUaim exposition of , his philosophy of history, 
reme. Nearly every table bows before him, to and of his evolution from MP to historian. But 
the constant frustration of the reader. There 
must be more assimilable ways of conveying 
information than telling us, for instance, in one 

of the tables on "Politics- and Religion" , that H oil D V ClTSXOIl 

, out of 859 members of the Caval ier Parliament 

• with known religious affiliations 16: per cent — 

..nioOed from Court, to opposition; .and that lohn Ditiwiddv • 

. ; these included 16 per cent of the 520 Anglicans ■ * __ 

. and lS per Cen} of the eighty-severj “Presby- MARY THALE (Editor) 

Jerl.an conformed" . Selections from the Papers ofthe London 

Much more galling, not least for- the non- Corresponding Society 1792-1799 
political historian, is the total absence, of 472pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 
straightforward lists of members, arranged by 0521243637; ' 

occupational, religious or. political category, — ; — 7—7—— — - 

. J\kpt B ^ ic?r f catalogue of Roman Catho- The London Corresponding Society, founded 
lies m an appendix, fn tfie Invaluable introduc- ’ " by the shoemaker Thomas Hardy at the bogin- 
tion to Romney Sedgwick's volumes on the ning of 1792, was not the first working-men's 
Commons, 1715-54, such lists abound:- Hats organization formed to press for 1 a radical re- 

• of all the Dbsenters whose biographies appear forrtj of parllament; the Sheffield Constitution- 

a * er ' likewise of. all. the professional civil • al Society Was launched' a few weeks earlier, 
servants, diplomats, pensioners, army officers ; But the LCS was the most durable and influen- 
arid naval officers' who sat hr the ^arly.Hanoye-;. tial body, ot its kind in the 1790s, and it is 

Commons.. Everyone of the 2p? lawyers:, surprising that, while many scholar? have wrlt- 
and 198 merchants was listed by name, as were ten quite extensively about it in^orks dealing 
' . induetrisHsts and the representatives of the with late ejghteenthrcentu'ry radicalbm. Mary 
East India and. West India interest. Every Thale’s book is the first. publication of any 
C a t?g9, r y could thus^be .followed through ex- . .substance that has been exclusively devoted to 

hauatlv ely t andqfje'n .ytjjh enqnnr' v ~ ‘ • = =■ - ■ *- 

^chbiariqtei fes^d-ip 


ie numbers .’ book, Brian 'Woimald’s Clarendon (1951), a atelyClarer 
j'flralieti stipi* : jsbri\ll|im exposition of , his philosophy of history- Jish history 
'ore him , to an d of his evolution from MP to historian. But where whal 
ider. There 
r conveying _ 

SEt 1 x On subversion bent 


it wasn’t offered as biography; ns Wormald 
remarked, the “first and last serious biog- 
rapher" of Clarendon was T. H. Lister 111 
1838. 

The reason for this biographical refusal must 
be Clarendon's own massive self-presentation. 
In the History, his own Life nnd its Continua- 
tion of 1672, he has imposed, or interposed, his 
version of himself and his times, and this has 
made him less rather than more accessible to 
biographers. Only for the seven years of his 
Restoration authority and prominence is there 
a flow of rich and varied comment from other 
sources. The problem of the biographer is 
sufficiently illustrated by Wor maid's reminder 
that “did we not possess his own writings, it 
would never have occurred to a historian to 
regard him as the . . . partisan of the episcop- 
alian interest”. And Clarendon’s pages on 
Falkland nnd his convivium at Great Tew must 
often have prompted the question, “Did no 
one else notice and remember?” Horace Wal- 
pole simply scoffed: it was all done by 
Clarendon’s “magic of words”, and Falkland 
was really just “a virtuous well-meaning man 
with a moderate understanding, who got 
knocked on the head early in the civil war”. 

Harris's approach to these matters is 
straightforward, consistent, original in the 
sense that it has not been tried before, and 
accurately announced in his title. Clarendon 
and the English Revolution. Almost two-thirds 
of his book are devoted to the events of 1640- 
60, as participated in, recorded and com- 
mented on by the author of the History of the 
Rebellion. A further substantial narrative ex- 
hibits Clarendon as Lord Chancellor at the 
Restoration, in spite of his gout a man of many 
committees (except for Ireland, of which he 
had begged “that no part of it might ever be 
referred to him”), yet powerless to prevent the 
mobilization of interests that eventually sent 
him packing in 1667, As a frame to this deliber- 
ately Garendonian view of thirty years of Eng- 
lish history,, there are a. couple of chapters 
where whatever is to do with his personal con- 


John Dinwiddy ‘ 

MARY THALE (Editor) . 

Selections fromthePapers of the London 
Corresponding Society 1792-1799 
472pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 
0521243637. ' 


The 1 documents, together ,with sup- 
plementary passages of narrative supplied by 
the editor, give a detailed picture of the soci- 
ety's structure and operations. Yet one wonders 
whether the emphasis of the volume is on the 
most interesting and important part of the soci- 
ety’s work. The LCS was a campaigning body, 
which set out to influence public opinion ns 
well as to educate its own members; but of the 
numerous addresses and other communicu- 
tlons Jn which its aims and principles wore ex- 
plained to the public, only one (the first) Is 
printed in full. Of the rest, some are repre- 
sented by extracts and summaries, and others 
are merely mentioned in footnotes. It seems a 
pity that the society's last printed address of 
June 1798, the only known copy of which is in 
Nuffield Co/lege Library, is accorded only a 
half-page p?4cis; and one publication that is 
riot mentioned atall is the prospectus.of May 
1796. which set out, in distinctly Godwinian 


rdentify them, ;or any other grojipr he must " - paiyipblets,^ Hahdbills,;cjrcu|ars, and two shot 
plOu^' tbrQugh^ev^ in the lived periodical)'/ atid portly' of the cbm 

: . : boiidehr»iV^9h flu? LCS cbndncted with 6tii 
4 > V- -V .^1 : j r^dji cal^ pclfe ti es jq juiniy bii Isi do London , Ma 

, .. VJ1 . 

these: 


which tyas .thq society's Initial raison d' 
■ itre. pbvioiisly, raucljof the incoming corres- 
poridpnee would throw mbre light on radical- 
• ism in .the country .than on the LCS itself; but 
without the letters that the society exchanged 
with provincial organizations it is hard to form 
a proper understanding of its rote in the hation- 
: ; al/eform mpVement. The best printed source 
of documents illustrating this aspect ofthe Socj- 

' t- : I.i ' t. -- « 1 ' • 


corns is mostly 10 be found: in the first 
education, friends, influences, 
pects (in nil this n disappointing absence*! 
new material), and in the iast chanter ,h ■ 
tuning assortment of odds and ends, i** 
fresh and worth pursuing but nothin. C 
justice to within the space of a chopin-T 
troversies wi.h Cressy and Hobbei, ni Z 
froin the kxsavs and the Contempt 
the Psalms, notes on Clarendon’s financa S 
picture gallery, his library, extracts from win 
passed between Clnrendon and the king a 
Council, mid even in the end some Hyde i 
letters, from unpublished Clarendon mj 
scripts in the Bodleian. • — 

It appears to be un effect of Harris’s view of 
his subject that these hints of Clarendon's io- 
tellectual nnd personal life should befept mar- 
ginal. Clarendon, who wrote his Hlsio/y b 
order to understand the events through ftikA 
he lived, is offered as our best guide to the 
English Revolution, and other maltersatesnb- 
ordinated to that end. If Milton (who has 00c 
unindexed mention) saw in 1644 “a noble and 
puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep”, there is certainly much to be 
said for understanding why in 16tt Clamdc# 
saw that same nation as “infatuated". 

Harris's book is a welcome addition to the 
Clarendon literature, but it leaves much bio- 
graphical material untouched, with very Ihik 
use made of the Bodleian papers; and when 
surviving correspondence from the early yun 
is so scarce , it is a pity (hat what there Is hasruX 
been used, for example Lady Ranelagh'i letter 
to Clarendon, about Falkland and peace. 
Harris has kept up with historical research on 
the period generally, but he has missed Gn- 
ham Roebuck's discovery of what is almost 
certainly a portrait by Clarendon of the seeped 
Duke of Buckingham, a masterly specimen d 
the genre. The best modern portrait d 
Garendon himself remains Hugh Trew- 
Roper’s tercentenary lecture, published In 1W 
by, appropriately, the Garendon Press. ■ 


much information about It in footiwta Sto 
would have performed a useful service iwsw: 
sequent researchers If she had included 1®- : 
book a full list ofthe lettersand theirlocauow- 
Still, the services she performed aremw 
valuable. The tosk of tracing, tnwscow*. 
ordering nnd annotating the 
ofton barely legible documents pnnteo w 
volume must have presented many 
cultlos than iho autobiography of Fran __ 
which Ms Tlmle edited Severn) ^ , 
papers enable one to check, ana ^ 
confirm, the gcpcrnl view of , P c . L T fiiaSI 
Place presented In fhnt work-ay 1 ®^ 

sober though disputatious body; 

publican in its long-term a JP i J a0o f ^ o ftbe 
than its immediate strategy. WWiea ^ 

. spies were very keen to unearth 


spies were very keen to uneann ^ 
would connect the LCS or its iWV* , «poj u 
procurement of arms, most oftbe 1 ^ 

are unsensational and.tfcJh 
dence provided by the socte 7 l Liiktihel'^ 
There was a sed56, jn 1$ 




■V; , , ' pbFU 611 $ 



Ciety’s ; correS- 
he documents 


There was a sed56, of course,_in V jn 

was revolutionary.. As John , e 

when he was assistant secretary^^ ^ 

me of universal suffrage 

ments implied that "the ^ ^ d ■ 

certainly to subvert the G** 11 * ■ ■ 

its parts". On the other 

time early ip 179,4 when , ith&o f . ^01^' 

tee, the society’s activities ’£®^. 0: 

and the system of weekly f 

its committees |iad a shifting 5^..^ ac«#- 

were quite unsuited tp 6 °^ ^rt or s° of ' 1S : 

Although during the I0 soJ^f!', 

existence its personnel oyefl PP 

tent with that 

■ such , as the United i belief J, 

life it was Characterized, wi. 

bringingmoral press^re ta . 


an 
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An affair of sanity 


Jul ian Barnes 

panff LARKIN 

Required Writing: Miscellaneous Pieces 1955- 
jSpp. Faber. £4.95. 

0571131204 

Philip Larkin has been trying to kick his 
joomy-old-sod image for a good twenty years 
Sow. When Ian Hamilton grilled him for the 
London Magazine in 1964 and asked about his 
ggtjons to criticism, he replied (in part): 

Out thing I do feel a slight rcslivcncss about is being 
typed as someone who has carved out for himself a 
uEely dreary life, growing older, having to work, 
tad not getting things he wants nnd so on - is this so 
tifeent from everyone else? I’d like to know how 
g these romantic reviewers spend their time - do 
ikyUU a lot of dragons, for instance? 

Over the past two decades this image has, 
however, continued to grow with the slow cer- 
tainty of a coral reef. Partly, of course, it is 
Larkin's own doing: you don’t write poems 
like “Aubade” or make cracks about depriva- 
tion being for you what daffodils were for 
Wordsworth if you want the dragon-slaying 
reviewers to turn round and call you a funster. 
Partly, too, it’s a consequence of the way a 
writer’s public image forms, and of his impo- 
tence in the face of its subsequent develop- 
ment. Poets (more than novelists, perhaps) are 
vulnerable to being summed up and snappily 
docketed; before you know where you are Roy 
Kattersley is introducing your work to a BBC 
TV audience and explaining what's wrong with 
you: 'The poems exemplify the victory of the 
wiling itself over the ideas that the writing 
contains. ... He observes but he doesn’t sym- 
pathize, he sees but he doesn’t feel.” Approx- 
mitely 100 per cent wrong. It must be galling 
br Larkin to find himself so quickly under- 
rated by half-qualified intermediaries who 
npire to a certain bookishness; yet there’s Hi- 
de the writer himself can do to reverse his 
public image L except, perhaps, to die. And 
wen that can't be guaranteed to work. 

Required Writing, art assembly of recollec- 
JWji interviews, speeches and reviews, does, 
“wever, amount to the most sustained rebut- 
® of the grouchy persona Larkin has 
For a start, his face is slap on the 
to>Uover, almost wearing something which 
a ®? 1 resembles a smile: this from a legen- 
3c S - y aulhor w ho permitted The South 
•"jkShoyt to film only his bands and hounds- 
“Omed forearms. (When I worked at The 
:^n««lwa 8 assured with all the author- 
• yy Mi d, rumour that Larkin had personally 
•jBt^rmfaded the seizure and incineration of 
^Picture-desk’s file on him.) Inside, the 
«« makes publi&more obviously than hitber- 
? JJJ^hafbalive nature of the poet. He Is, 

. very fimny, both as critic and as 

*tt° D aU s t: hfa interview with a Paris 
dunderllead fa an exercise in natty 
' box (and natty sandbagging, 

moreover, almost exclusively' 
wd enjoys ;■ the famously dismissive 

■ ^ an array of approvals, 

ivabmKS 5 ^ ^ nd whether writing direct- 
‘ ; • T e ngaged In that submerged 

V. KiailhiWliis 


self-examination which takes place when a wri- 
ter reviews the works of others, Larkin makes 
clear the pre-eminence of feeling in his world. 
That the prime function of art is the effective 
conveyance of emotion is a truth of which the 
poet never tires. 

This revisionism - or rather, this late clear- 
seeing - shouldn't be taken too far: Larkin is 
never going to be caught elbowing aside Roy 
Hattersley in a rush to kiss babies. As he him- 
self points out when reviewing a revisionist 
biography of Hardy, it’s one thing to empha- 



size the poet’s “gaiety” (glossed as “buoyancy, 
reUsh, toughness”); it’s a distorting other to 
deny that “the dominant emotion in Hardy is 
sadness”. Similarly, Larkin isn’t going to stop 
loathing children, or Christmas, or cats in liter- 
ature; he isn’t going to start yearning for mar- 
riage, or liking abroad, or dabbling in foreign 
literature ; he isn’t going to hold back from, 
say. the sudden bilious caricaturing of the loyal 
readers of his Dally Telegraph jazz column; 
nor, most of all, is he likely to stop believing 
that life is essentially a sad business, and that 
any snatched happiness Is always shadowed by 
the pterodactyl wing of death. 

Of these perennial Larkin discontents, the 
grouch against Abroad is the most dismaying. 
Iii part, as with Amis, it’s a simple, honest 
dislike of the place, plus an admission of ling- 
uistic defeat. Fair, if disappointing, enough. 
But it’s also connected to Larkin’s rejection of 
the “aberration’' known as modernism^ Pound, 
Picasso and Parker - its three usefully allitera- 
tive exemplars - are all foreigners. Modern- 
ism, like rabies, can only be kept out by ruth- 
less work from the Customs and Excise men; 
and if this results In keeping oiit all foreigners, 
well, that’s an unregretted price to pay. 
Frederic Raphael has said of Amis that “Cul- 
turally speaking, no one ever came through the 
green channel with a clearer conscience"; and 
the only European writer seriously referred to 
by Larkin in this collection is Montherlant. 
Uncoincidentally, the French novelist is also 
listed by Amis among the authors in whom 
Larkin quickened his interest, at Oxford: Au- 


den, Isherwood, Betjeman, Powell, Henry 
Green, Connolly, Flann O'Brien, Julian Hall 
and “Montherlant (a lonely foreigner)”. That 
the lonely foreigner's sole applauded work, 

The Girls, is a tetralogy of appallingly plausible 
misogyny, is a separate matter for dismay. 

The Amis-Larkin stance on modernism is 
sane and bracing up to a point: the point at 
which it becomes an excuse for a ya-boo in- 
sularity. When the Paris Review man, scanning 
the world for another writer-librarian, men- 
tions Jorge Luis Borges, Larkin replies “Who’s 
Jorge Luis Borges?”, an answer which recalls 
(perhaps deliberately) Evelyn Waugh’s twit- 
ting of his Paris Review interrogator, who had 
the temerity to raise the name of Edmund Wil- 
son (“Is he an American? ... I don’t think what 
they have to say is of much interest, do you?"). 
What may have started as an aesthetic declar- 
ing that any eventual universality can only be 
achieved by being local and particular curdles 
easily into a defiant parochialism. In away, this 
insularity can merely be remarked upon, rather 
than criticized: just as a poet can only write the 
poems be can, a reader can only like the books 
he can. But the stance can lead to some curious 
logical conclusions: Amis’s latest book, for in- 
stance, Every Day Drinking, though in the 
main a sodastream of wisdom, at one point 
outlaws the consumption of claret or burgundy 
with roast beef or roast lamb, loyally declaring: 
“British drink with British food”. It cAn also 
lead to some curious distortions, as when Lar- 
kin, prodded by John Haffenden about Insular- 
ity ( London Magazine, April/May 1980), de- 
fended himself with a spectacular misquota- 
tion: “Every man is an island, entire of himself, 
as Donne said.” 

Required Writing allows us, if we wish, to 
discover a Larkin refracted in the authors he 
reviews and enjoys. Like Betjeman, he is 
“moving and memorable”. Like Hardy, he 
strikes an "intensely sad, intensely penetrating 
note". Like Marvell, in the phrase of Eliot’s 
which Larkin half-quotes, he displays “a tough 
reasonableness beneath lyric grace”. Like the 
jazz clarinettist George Lewis, he represents 
“resilience, modesty, happiness, decency^ 
■ (well, three oiit of four).'LikeBetjerrian again, 
he is “insular and aggressive” (not adjectives of 
disparagement). Like Barbara Pym, he leaves 
us with a sense of “the underlying loneliness of 
life”. 

Or, to put it more directly still, this collet 
• tlon assembles and clarifies What Larkin 
Stands For. In the first place, few pleasure: the 
writer’s (Larkin is no torn-from-me-ln-agony 
merchant) and, just as important, the read- 
er’s. If uniting is more than an act of will, 
reading is more than an act of duty. Again and 


again Larkin insists on the reader’s rights in the 
matter of literature - his right to enjoy a work 
from the start, to give up if he wants, to require 
value for money - and attacks the academic 
fallacy whereby a book’s quality is index-link- 
ed to its glossability. There are good writers 
who speak directly, who move and delight and 
amuse, yet about whom not very much can be 
said. Larkin himself is a ready example of this 
condition. “I think in every instance the effect I 
was trying to get is clear enough”, he remarks 
of The Whitsun Weddings in a thesis-discouTag- 
ing fashion. 

Secondly, he stands for truth (what writeT 
doesn’t? quite a few); more specifically, for a 
determination not to claim greater emotions in 
art than he feels in life. Both Yeats and Plath 
are rebuked for “jacking up” emotions to make 
them suitable for poetic expression. Larkin is 
against “jacking up”, and if this means being 
the poet ofthe flat lyre (“Should poets bicycle- 
pump the human heart?”), then so be it. This 
admirable loyalty to the level of emotion felt is 
tellingly expressed in the interview with Hamil- 
ton (like the Haffenden exchange, not repro- 
duced here). "For instance", he says, “take 
love poems. I should feel it false to write □ 
poem going overboard about someone if you 
weren’t at the same time marrying them nnd 
setting up house with them, and 1 should feel 
bound to add what you call a tag to make it 
clear I wasn't, if I wasn’t.” Such a fidelity to 
feeling is rare (and self-denying): if you applied 
the Mortgage Test to the average anthology of 
love poetry you would- reduce it to a very slim 
pamphlet. 

Thirdly, he stands for sanity - “Poetry is an 
affair of sanity” - and quite literally so: the 
authentication of a writer’s work by a dis- 
ordered private life leaves him profoundly un- 
impressed. Next, for feeling: he hates litera- 
ture (and jazz) which denies or fails to convey 
emotion: poetry should be "moving and 
memorable”. Fifthly (or perhaps firstly), he 
stands for wit. We may all be kicking empty 
lager cans down Cemetery Road, but the only 
way to bear 'it is Co grin. When Miriam Gross, 
interviewing him for the Observer , begins by 
asking about the sadnete of his poetry (Are you 
.a gloomy old sod?), Larkin'S first reply is, 
‘‘Actually, I like to thuik of myself as quite 
funny.’ 1 In this volume he is funny, pleasing, 
true, sane, moving and memorable; even If he 
does haye a deplorably downbeat way of en- 
ding some of his book reviews. Like .this: i?e- 
quired Writing te well produced, though 
printed a tittle too close to the gutter of the 
page for comfortable reading. On page 232 the 
name Wilfred has succeeded in gathering an 
1 extraneous d. . 
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I have invented 


a brand new kind of sonnet 
Where the octave is : 
a tanka plus a haiku .r. 
and the sestet two haikus. 
^iitis there, today, v ■ 

-.ibnfc ghastly experience 
that vindicates verse? 

;VQu^|lfe.the^p^op r ; ;> ;• 

■jan^inBuJance'sbluelight 

v tjiKjbffet heartbeat rate. 


A woman’s extended 
conversation with a mys- 
terious visitor becomes, 
in THE BACK ROOM, 
a subtle colloquy, “artful 
and engaging yKirkus 
Reviews'^ iawhjch|jthe 

result is wonderful.” 
(Publishers Weekly). In 
THE HEDGE, the win- 
ner of the prestigious 
Nadal Pri^e . creates an . 
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A spirituality for gentlemen 




Marc Fumaroli 

M. A. SCREECH 

Montaigne and Melancholy: The Wisdom of 
theEssays 

194pp. Duckworth. £19.50. 

07156 16986 

A pre-established harmony could be said to 
exist between M. A. Screech and the subject of 
his latest book . Such a precondition is rare, and 
even less often is it evoked at conferences on 
methodology in the humanities - out of modes- 
ty I would like to think. The fact is that such 
fortunate encounters, between the right man 
and the right subject, are as hard to define as 
the friendship between Montaigne and La 
Bodtie: “Parce que c’dtoit lay, paree que 
c’dtoit moy." Like divine grace, it is either 
there or it isn’t, and if it isn’t there, then all the 
epistemological scholasticism in the world can- 
not prevent a work born under an evil star from 
being grace-less. To take just one, uncon- 
troversial example: if Sainle-Beuve’s Port- 
Royal is such a triumph that is because every- 
thing had conspired to make him the right man 
at that moment for that subject. The great 
critic had just recovered from his Romantic 
fervour and the exacting niceness of his taste 
meant that he was the first to grasp the atticism 
implicit in Jansenist spirituality. His ex- 
perience as a poet and an autobiographer (in 
Volupti ), nurtured on Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, enabled him to interpret correctly, from 
within, the exquisite individual nuances which 
characterize the doctrine and the sensibilities 
of each member of the Port-Royal group. 
Compared with that masterpiece of historical 
and literary EinfQMung, the conceptual appar- 
atus and ambitious methodology of Lucieu 
Goldman, in his Dieu cachi , crush the subject 
rather than elucidate it. In this sense, and to 
. this extent, any successful work of criticism is 
> •• autobiographical. . 
iv,.--. "v* PtdfefeOT Sorepcto.book is as brief as It is 

Of-: 

•- v speech, of maturity addressing youth, of one 
; friend addressing another in evocation of a 

friend in common. We are here “en mesnage" 
r : with Montaigne. Screech's aim is not to say 

• .everything about Montaigne, and in this re- 
, ; i .speetthe book may seem less ambitious than 
the saf^eauthorVepochal Rabelais (19*79), but 
M j : r this implicit “flgute de modestiet Is not to be 

• ! l- ■; ; tpMpti Ufenrily. The whdle pf Screech’s earlier 
’ ‘ wfe* hjw;predispoiied ; hiiii, ’once .he turned'. to 

:1 r • ( . Montaigne,' to go straight to Ihe heart Of the 

t j i : Essais, and that he has done: The rest, as the 
U '■ . Gospel has it, shall be added unto us. . , 

| ]: .What we discover here.for the first time, and 

■iif , ; Screech alone could have made us dis- 

\i: V. . V -cover, Is quite simply the religious dimension 
‘ft-. .. ofthe pssaLs, the spirituality contained within 

Montaigne’s wisdom. Hitherto, and largely ' 
under the secretly detdrinlhapt influence of 
f j Pascal, Montaigne’s religious attitude ha* beta 
j studied negatively,' as it were. tUs a subject 


W-; y. 

•■ ; 'r ■ 


that has been thrust into the margins of the best 
books devoted to the Essais. Whether Mon- 
taigne has been adjudged an agnostic, or a 
pre-libertine or even a good Catholic for poli- 
tical reasons, he has passed as the very type of 
the secular humanist, untouched by the reli- 
gious experience and a fortiori by that refine- 
ment of it by culture and psychological tact 
which we call spirituality. More recently, the 
tendency has been to see in him the pure writer 
achieving a “secular salvation” through “writ- 
ing”. In vain did St Francois de Sales declare 
his debt to Montaigne, while a whole current of 
Christian humanism which dominated France 
in the seventeenth century was fed by the 
Errors; in vain did Henri Busson, in his Litera- 
ture et religion (1948), insist on the close 
friendship between Montaigne and the great 
Jesuit theologian Juan Maldonado. Pascal has 
always had the Iasi word, as if he alone epito- 
mized authentic religious experience. He had 
the last word similarly over Descartes, who was 
for a long time cast out from the religious 
sphere by Pascal’s remark: “Descartes inutile 
et incertain”. It took the work of Ferdinand 
Alquid and his follower, Jean-Luc Marion, to 
get people to notice, in France at least, the 
religious and spiritual dimension of Des- 
cartes's philosophy, by distinguishing this care- 
fully from the posthumous developments of 
Cartesianism. In the world of spirituality, as in 
that of art, the Father's house has many man- 
sions. Questions of style, end of adaptation to 
social conditions, to individual temperament, 
to a profession, to the historical and cultural 
moment, all modify the “donndes immddiates” 
of religious experience. 

As a layman and a member of the gentry, 
free from all vows or constraints, Montaigne 
was certainly no moine manqui. But must we 
conclude necessarily, from his liberated “air”, 
his ingenuity in sexual matters, his style and his 
manners, which were deliberately other than 
those of the academics and the clerics, that he 
was not, at .bottom,; a Christian? On the con- 
-rtary pit could well bP that hi* greatest original- ■ 
ity, and his powerful and lasting influence in 
classical France, rests on his successful attempt 
to work out a perfectly orthodox form of spir- 
ituality for the use of laymen and of the gentry, 
a liberal spirituality quite distinct from the 
models traditionally conceived for clerics 
bound by constraining vows, inscribed within a 
. narrow hierarcliical discipline and thus ill 
suited to the specificity of an independent lay 
existence. Everything seems to show that such 
a need was keenly felt in the last third of the 
sixteenth century lii Catholic circles, as an 
gnawer to the solution which the Protestants of 
■ the Reformation had proposed to this old 
malaise In Christendom. Granted which 
hypothesis, St Francois de S&\ta*s Introduction 
fl la vie divote appears as one panel, conceived 
by :a bishop for- the use of noblewomen living 
■1» l «e world", of a diptych of Christian “hon- 
neatetd* whose maactiUne panel is the Essais. 
The difference between the two is that Mon- 
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taigne’s moy , which is at once the director of 
his conscience and the directed, takes more 
risks than would be allowed to a woman. This is 
proper for a gentlemnn, but it does not imply 
that he was unable, within these margins of 
extreme risk, to find the right path, in accord- 
ance with the traditional teachings of the 
Church. 

Screech does not formulate the hypothesis in 
these terms, but his book provides a duster of 
proofs for it which from now on it will be hard 
to disregard. By taking it upon himself to con- 
front, for the first time in its full extent, the 
religious dimension of the Essais , Screech is in 
fact tackling the major difficulty. Unlike those 
critics who have broached the question before 
him, his starting-point is not the essay on the 
Apologie de Raimond de Sebonde, although he 
naturally takes it fully into account elsewhere. 
However important this particular essay may 
be, it is only one chapter among many in the 
work, and there is a strong temptation for the 
interpreter of Montaigne to lodge the few reli- 
gious “ideas” attributed to him in this one 
place. We know however, since Popkin’s fun- 
damental History of Scepticism from Erasmus 
to Descartes (1964), that even the radical scep- 
ticism to be found in that essay is in the main- 
stream of the most vigorous Catholic apolo- 
getics after the Council of Trent. Screech is 
elegant enough not to insist on this established 
fact in the history of ideas: it is not his starting- 
point either. 

He starts by addressing not Montaigne's 
ideas, but the roots of those ideas in Mon- 
taigne’s "experience". Now the root of his 
ideas is also the origin of the literary undertak- 
ing of the Essais and remains the horizon of the 
entire work: an attack of melancholy, with all 
that that term implies of threats of insanity as 
well as the promise of ecstasy or the temptation 
to heresy. Screech is not the first to draw atten- 
tion to the insistent presence of the topos of 
melancholy in the Essais-, it is excellently de- 
veloped by Jean Starobinski in his fine study, 
t Montaigne en niouvement (reviewed in the 
TLS on June 3). As well as being a great liter- 
ary critic, Starobinski is also a doctor, a histo- 
rian of medicine and a philosopher. Screech 
does not neglect the therapeutic aspects of the 
Essais, which are brought out by Starobinski, 
but he puts the accent on the other side of the 
topos: the one involving enthusiasm, inspira- 
tion, ecstasy and the furor poeticus-, in short, 
the experience of the dionysiac and the perils 
as well as the exaltations of the soul. He shows 
that this zone of vihimentes agitations is con- 
stantly present, not only at die origin but 
throughout the writing of the Essais, 

In his books on. Rabelais, and especially in 
bis superb. Ecstasy and the Praise of Folly 
(1980); Screech has analysed meticulously the 
scholarly fascination which these extreme 
states of religious experience, pagan as well as 
Christian, exercised on the best minds of the 
rixttanth century: Flcino, Erasmus .Rabelais, 
Cardano. He. has done more than Bakhtin to 
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iiiu.iivcr for us the Dostoevsky,* 
sixteenth century, and who better 
intention now to the experience anti ■ 1 
ucss o, this .'Dos, oevsk P y,S& 
who is m this the creature of hisaSS 
same token Screech is able to 
perseverance and faultless sense of spj 
good taste with which Montaigne broke3 
the fascinations of his predecessors By 2 
nelling and controlling the dismpUve 
that threatened his equilibrium, he 2 
them the form of a “civil" Christian wL! 
nurtured no doubt by the wisdom of an2 
but softened and pacified by faith, how 
charity. Having started from a soUtaryL 
grieving and endangered, he is reunited 
the universal form of man, the image of God 
accepting the grace of being that ima 
however imperfect, but an image jna 
same , of divine perfection and plenitude. Mon- 
taigne appears here as the Loyola of areUgng 
order without either vows or ecclcsiaiticaf dis- 
cipline, and the Essais as the Spiritual Emtia 
of the modern Christian gentleman. Thiswe 
to be the sentiment of the next ceniuq is 
France, though not that of Pascal and most 
modern commentators. In 1668, U gtittH- 
homme chritien, the work of the capbdtia 
Yves de Paris, offered, in a version diffeits 
from Charron's Sagem, a compeodhm of 
Montaignian spirituality for the me of ibe 
nobility. 

I wish I had the space to deal with era y 
point raised by Screech’s demoutrstioc 
which, in its sober way, covers the themes d 
the Essais as a whole - his setting-right of the 
traditional misinterpretation of the “entre- 
nous" in the essay “On Experience” Is partico* 
larly enjoyable. Suffice it to say that the bool 
has, aside from its author’s masterly sebo 
larship, the two distinguishing marks ol the 
truth: coherence and simplicity. Tliere are, 
thank heaven, other ways in which Mont# 
can and will be read, but from nowon thisbort 
will be the key to any reading of him in fa 
context, by the light of history and philology. t 
opens a fresh chapter in the critical “fprtusi 
of the Essais. It offers a sure foundation for tw 
reinterpretation of classical French humanim. 
and among other things, of its supposed liber- 
tine” element, which is perhaps less^berps 
or, at least, libertine in another way from ww 
is currently believed. 

Screech’s book may also have other, broad? 
repercussions. The founder of a spiritualty 
the lay gentry in France is also the foufl r 
French literature. Starting from Screech, ^ 
not now excessive to see taking 
singular authority which that spintual ml 
acquire in French culture, £ro m 18 
foucauld to Joubert, aml Maine oe 
Marcel Jouhnndoau: that of a direction . . j 
science for laymen, more sinuous ths . 
the casuists, but aiming always to 
individual mol within the Umitsrwmcti_ 
an nssumption - of a simple, noble 
itself inseparable from sanilas. 


Al astair Forbes 

ANDREW BARROW 
istHuatlonal Gossip: 

Kory of High Society 1970-1980 
2 flpp. Haraish Hamilton. £12. 

024110974 4 

ncGooip Family Handbook 
120 pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

0241 11097 1 

COMPTON MILLER 

Hto'i Really Who 

192 pp. Blond and Briggs. £10.95. 

0156341479 
UNA BROWN 
life a§ a Party 

jggpp. Andr6Deutsch. £6.95. 

D&PffiOOO 

COSJA LINDSAY 

CotUds and Laughter 
]28pp.Hamish Hamilton. £10. 

0241110831 

0a jacket, blurb, title page and in the British 
library cataloguing data, one of these books 
las been submitted as “A History of High Soci- 
ety” and another as a “companion volume’’ 
devoted to "Upper Classes-Great Britain-His- 
tory-Soctal Life and Custoras-20th Century". 
They are of course nothing of the kind. “High 
Society" as such ceased to exist with Queen 
Victoria, who never cared for it, though she. 
maid scarcely have been amused to discover 
that the latest sex orgy network in the US so 
labels itself. • 

International Gossip is simply a chronologic- 
al collation of unattributed cuttings chosen . 
bra the British Press and also from the New 
M Times and Women’s Wear Daily , the lat- 
Vs style being at least easy to spot. As such- 
they may have made, I suppose, an acceptable 
[went and certainly they provide quite an 
Mpyable sottisler to dip into, if only as an 
Ht-mimolre of some of the sottises of the 
*«de in question. There are also about a 


hundred very randomly selected and casually 
captioned photographs, the cynosure of which , 
for me, was the one of Margaret Thatcher, 
dressed in virginal white on the Government 
Iront Bench, affectionately brushing some- 
thing off the shoulder of Mr Norman St John- 
Stevas. This was itself a reminder of a very 
similar picture of another virginally-clad Mar- 
garet, who also at Westminster was taking an 
equally cosy liberty with PelerTownsend.both 
gestures proving to be preludes to all-time 
brush-off for both chaps. 

Mr Barrow’s previous principal claim to 
fame, after ringing up three lemons in a row as 
doleful deadpan stand-up comic In the pro- 
vinces, was to have contributed the most bor- 
ing regular item, ludicrously entitled “Focus on 
Fact" , to Private Eye. That he has by no means 
lost his narcotic touch is demonstrated by the 
footnotes, hardly improved by attributionless 
quotations yet inexplicably qualified by his 
publisher’s blurb as “hilarious”, which he has 
contributed to his latest Nescafetable 
book , a curiously ingenious chain-letter sort of 
paginated frieze, linking up what look at first 
sight like place-cards bearing what E. S. 
Turner, writing wittily in the TLS, once called 
“real names if not real people”. Various 
arrangements of lines symbolize the rela- 
tionship, by either marriage, parentage or 
siblinghood, that can be construed as linking 
up some 3,800 persons Barrow claims to be 
“familiar to readers of the gossip-columns”. 
This makes for a great deal more matter than 
art, contrasting with Beachcomber’s so much 
more homoeopathic doses in his immortal Lists 
of Huntingdonshire Cabmen. 

Mr Compton Miller, who describes himself as 
“a retired gossip columnist”, has to admit that, 
despite his background of Westminster School 
and New College, Oxford, his Who’s Really 
Who has also been largely concocted from pub- 
lished sources, particularly newspapers and 
magazines and even from Barrow's own pot- 
pourri of cuttings. He has listed nearly 1 ,200 
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change has. been the Interest. irj the writings of ; , Fpntenay applayds Diderot for his “strategy of 
Diderot, for nothing demonstrates the richly difference", his “philosophical art of confu- 
• ;u V ! rS I natu IL of the Enlightenment better sio„", his interest in madness and dreams, the 
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>ork today', She feels the 
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)idero£ than an attempt to emulate his 
Like Leo Spitzta And Georges Poulet ’ , 
a keep stase of; and an enthusiastic 




termed "genocide”, a ^. 1 ^. 

•: Rousseau throughout " 

inaccuracy. De Footenayexagfi 
portance of music in Diderot s 

, any discussion of his writings 

she refers twice to a Safa h » *. ^ ofl®' 
not exist, and show little i^conetfl 10 
art-criticism generally. ^ nlai ^sfe = 
see Diderot p* a fi » ure l ^ n ^ais«ofM^ 

■ seems unaware of the passap ir ?P*' g&rt , 
taigne tin : the article 

passage, it Is true, but all Ifl*P -. ; 

mg statement oh the value of letP* • . -v- 
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. tbychstone of gpod ^ d . 'j 
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tet Laepy's observant book is not about 
SwSr 8 ™ about six millionaires 

7^1 fr° m tioble European families. Lacey 
Wg.the Duke of Westminster for his Bril- ■ 
^^Jberat:. he could equally, well have 
Udovic Kennedy (look him up iu De- 
S°- r J^ r * c un der Ailsa). He seems to equ-' 
^"Jtpciacy with peerage, which again he 
seme “accident of birth”. It ts no 
lhat ltal Salisbury's nuptial* produce 
not Gadaffis. Moreover, by no 
, .old-fashioned gents. 


were already restaurateurs or droshky-drivers. 
But Aristocrats is really about six existing fami- 
lies, and sympathetically interesting about 
them too. 

For Italy , Lacey takes the Marchese Fresco- 
baldl, a patrician of Florence, whose family 
work together as a team running vineyards 
which produce over five million bottles of wine 
a year; for France, the Marquis de Ganay, 
scion of a fourteenth-century Burgundian 
sclgneural family - though perhaps Lacey errs 
in including among them a Chancellor of 

France. . ' 

For Spain, be has the DucheSs of Medi- 
naceli; for Germany, the Prince of Tbum and 
Taxis whose ancestors rose as hereditary Impe- 
rial Postmasters-General - Lacey's Grimm's 
Fairy Tale description of a boar-hunt with the 
Prince is well worth reading. 

When writing about the reigning Pnnce of 
Liechtenstein Lacey mentions an English earl’s 
butler who found Prince Philip “a bit 
Nouveau ", and adds “Such a.charge could nev- 
>.r be levelled at the pjjnogly 


persons under various headings (less than two g 
dozen I fear are to be found under "Intel- n 
ligentsia”) and written short sketches of some h 
400 of these. 1 have to admit that I have only e 

seen plain or had stop and speak to me about d 

200 of the “personalities" in his address book, c 
My old friend, Sir Stephen Spender, who not a 
so long ago wrote of his “disgust” at picking up c 
a paper or book in which there was no mention s 

of his name, will look in vain for it, or for mine, 1 

if it comes to that, among Miller's tales (though s 

we have both precariously popped up in the i 
nearer 4,000-strong “family" Barrowload). I 
Mr Miller writes that he has plumped for 1 
“achievers, nationally known and/or re- 
spected,. . .names that will increasingly count [ 

in the Sober Eighties", but this has not pre- j 
vented him finding space for “ a former Sixt ies 
model, a fun person ... a gassy personality 
with a weakness for Yorkshire terriers and ‘dif- 
ficult’ men, she will always create news " (my 
italics). 

The news values of the gossip colum- 
nists are often as questionable as the “frets" in 
' their occasionally Tather readable stories. Mil- 
ler’s very first entry, for example, describes the 
delightful Lady Airlie as “the Queen’s best 
friend”, news that will undoubtedly surprise 
both ladies. I found it equally strange to see Sir 
James Goldsmith described as “a disappointed 
man” so soon after the authoritative US busi- 
ness magazine Fortune has declared his Dia- 
mond Corporation deal to be probably the 
most brilliant ever to be brought off in the 
capitalist world. I was also astounded at Mil- 
ler's claim that the unpopular Karim Aga Khan 
is “a serious improvement on his grandfather" , 
that charming and generous Muslim prince 
who, in his memoirs, so perceptively blamed 
the arrival of the wives from Britain for striking 
the first decisive blow at the Raj. Miller in- 
forms us that his book “began at the Garrick 
Club”, some of whose members may be puz- 
zled to read of modest, middle-brow Mr Mel- 
vyn Bragg as "telly’s unchallenged low-brow 
expert on English Lit". 

Certainly nobody mil quarrel with Miller's 
description of Tina Brown as “a talented inter- 
viewer with mega-ambitions , . ..who dhows' 

, great professional briefest in everybody”, an 
eavesdropper as well as a natne drop per, as it 
were. Though her editorial deontology at the 
Taller proved on at least one occasion lament- 
able, her profiles, as the present collection of 
them underlines, were as often on target as 
wide of it and did not merit Evelyn Waugh’s 


general condemnation of the genre as "always 
meaning a collection of damaging lies”. She 
has been perfecting her genuinely fizzy and 
easy-on-the-eye prose style since her Oxford 
days, even if some of her essays read like those 
of an undergraduate who may be good at ex- 
ams but has not really done the work. She has 
certainly succeeded in passing on a few of her 
sometimes felicitously zippy expressions to her 
husband Harold Evans who was badly in need of 
some to break the monotony of his We-wuz- 
robbed-whinge about the funny thing that 
happened to him, on the way to a knighthood, 
the banana-skin in the Gray’s Inn Road. 


What a relief it was to turn to Hugo Vickers 
and his excellent editing of Loelia Lindsay's 
informal photographic souvenirs (as Loelia, 
Duchess of Westminster, she nearly a quarter 
of a century ago wrote a deservedly best-selling 
autobiography, Grace and Favour). For he 
opens his preface with a salutary reminder that 
“gossip" is a far more interesting and amusing 
pastime than just ill-written, usually ill-spelt 
and inaccurate snippets, often about what from 
one of the books above I have now learned to 
qualify as a “wall-to-wall nobody". Mr Vickers 
let his tape-recorder run at the luncheon-table 
to immortalize a dialogue that hus the ring of 
real gossip between Diana Cooper and Loelia 
Lindsay that would surely have appealed to 
their dear friend Notil Coward: 

D: Now ... is it true that U dead? 

L: Yes, he's dead. I nearly rang you up but I thought 
why tell you the bad news, not that it is all that bad 
news, let's face it. 

D: It's jolly good news. 

L: Well, she doesn't take quite that line. 

And so on and so forth, but even though she, in 
fact the widow, has since died, there will be no 
names, no pack-drill here. 

In a recent American novel, afemale charac- 
ter announced that she had “spent my whole 
life among famous people - Camus and Sartre 
and Truman Capote and Elizabeth Taylor and 
Maria Callas and David Frost. They’re the only 
kind of people I feel comfortable with”. While 
Loelia Lindsay’s gregaridusness has been 
eclectic in' a different way. there are, among 
the 300 or so friends and acquaintances more 
or less happily and/or fuzzily snapped in this 
pleasing book, not only nobs and swells in and 
' out of the Almanach de Gotha but also Evelyn 
Waugh, -Peter QuehneQ and the present review- 
er, though the last three,- not suiprisingly, are 
not to be found In the same group. 
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Audrey Goppard and Bernard Crick, George 
Orwell’s biographer, have complied this selection 
of personal reminiscences from Orwell’s friends 
andacqualntarices. Wlthcontrlbutlons from 
those who knew hlnri at prep school and at Eton, 
In Paris and ih London, and those who fought 
alongside him in the Spanish Civil War, they 
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Keeping up with the past 


Alan Hollinghurst 


BRIDGET CHERRY and NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
London 2: South 
813pp. Penguin. £1 1.95. 
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Time is the enemy of The Buildings of Eng- 
land, the senes of guides founded by the late 
Sir Nikolaus Pevsner: as the built environment 
changes ever more rapidly guides which in- 
volve long and detailed research face obsolesc- 
ence almost as they are published. Yet Time is 
also proving their friend: as the series has pro- 
gressed it has got fuller and better and the new 
London 2: South offers depth, sympathy and 
accuracy to a degree unthought of in the early 
volumes of the post-war years. It covers 
ground dealt with in the old London 2: Except 
the Cities of London and Westminster (1952) 
and Middlesex (1951) and its richness in com- 
parison to them reflects the huge development 







Hyngerford Bridge in ih* 1850s: Brunei's pedestrian 
- folk between Hurtgerfdrd Market and the south bank 
of the Thames was opened tn 1845. The Market closed 
inl860 tomato wayfor 0)Qring : Crossrailwny 
itditon;Jo!in HnwKsha Hfi, n ewlron g irdir ra Uway - ■ 

. bridge made lire of Bruners brick pient. and the ... • 
suspension chains ivent to complete BruritTs Clifton 
Suspension Bridge tn 1864. Reproduced from. - yy 

London’s Bridges, revtewedhe¥e. ‘ 

iu environmental consciousness .of the past' 
three decades: indeed it responds to the de- 


other volumes - as well as Middlesex, Pevsner 
and the late Ian Nairn’s Surrey (1962. revised 
1971) and John Newman’s West Kent and the 
Weald (1969, revised 1976). Throughout the, 
vast area of Greater London there has been 
intensive commercial development, and out to 
the Kentish boroughs the engulfing of villas 
and villages in more or less featureless sprawl. 
The inner boroughs, indeed, in the thirty years 
since the old London 2, have illustrated the 
whole history of post-war development. In re- 
sponse to all these changes Bridget Cherry has 
also redrawn the divisions of London, so that 
there will be London 3: North West and Lon- 
don 4: North and North East to follow. 

This London 2 is a very considerable 
achievement; the big set pieces, such as the 
Queen's House at Greenwich, are exemplary, 
and the detailed perambulations highly obser- 
vant and humane. Early Pevsners, before the 
authoritative responsibility of the series began 
to weigh, were often very personal and very 
laconic. As other hands have revised them they 
have grown ampler and less idiosyncratic. Un- 
formulated principles of discrimination used to 
obtain, and while enthusiasm might be given 
reign in long digressions the curtness of some 
entries, often just a handful of abbreviations 
with perhaps one adjective (“Gothic” , 
“obscure”) made many buildings sound posi- 
tively uninteresting. Now, though, a mood of 
celebration is indulged wherever possible, 
from the “reinforced concrete primary sludge 
digestion tanks” at Crossness Sewage Works to 
St George's Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Southwark: the 1952 entry - seven lines long - 
for this compromised and much altered Pugin 
church was entirely interest-quenching; there 
is now a 1, 000-word essay which is also a testa- 
ment to the editors’ policy of encouraging con- 
tributions from readers with specialized and 
local knowledge. 

While it is generally evident that much revi- 
. . . stop has token place, the book itself contains no 
i i iitoicadon of what hns beep changed, and It is 
I ^ ttf eompare pages at random to find 

out. Marble Hill House is “uninspired . . . 
Ionic giant pilasters for the centre of the N side, 
and nothing noteworthy otherwise” (1951); 
but it is “an exquisite Palladian villa” meriting 
a 600-word description - “chaste . . . harmo- 
nious . . . accomplished” - in 1983. Orleans 
House Gallery is “1730" (1951); "c. 1720, but 
perhaps designed earlier” (1983). And then 
Twickenham church has been entirely remod- 
elled inside since that .Middlesex volume was 
compiled. The grand development of the area 
from BlackCriars Bridge to Newington Butts 
was unhesitatingly attributed to Dance the 
younger In London 2 of l!?52; npw It is given to 
Robert Mylne “(but witjallesa tunbilious build- 
ings than those which George Dance proposed 
for the area)”. Dickens's father is now imprls- 
oned In the second Matshalsea rathet than the 
secorjd Kmg> Bench prison, and Dickens him- 
self is brpughein (as the author of Oliver Twist) 
to contribute to the much' expanded treatment 
of the Bermondsey sluips. The old London 2 
Was reissued in 1969 unrevised, though Pevs- 
ner claimed then that was still “up. to eighty 
or nlpety per cent informative andtrustwori 
tKy". This left room fOranxiety lest the2i0or;t0 
per cent one was reading were uninformative 
and these invisible mends in 

iTMglteftonti mlnlite, delays'. 
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Tower Bridge under construction, c ItlltV; reproduced from Stephen Crtuul's London's Bridges, revioftfa 
this page. 


of the metaphysical poets". The new entry is 
not only far more useful for the visitor but 
valuably evokes the monument for the reader; 
and the whole description of the Cathedral 
now follows a systematic lay-out. Throughout 
the book, too, Cherry has discreetly adjusted 
Pevsner’s bizarre style, and given it a recogniz- 
ably English word-order. The exception is his 
last fling, a marvellous essay on the South 
Bank: “Symmetry is mostly everywhere 
avoided. So is any surface treatment in itself 
attractive.” This does not mean “Therefore 
any surface treatment is in itself attractive” but 
“Any surface treatment which is in itself attrac- 
tive is also avoided". Doubtless the next revi- 
sion will smooth out these problems mostly 
everywhere. 

The bridges which connect London 2 to Lon- 
dons 1, 3 and 4' are dealt with in a chapter by 
Malcolm Tucker. Stephen Croad’s London's 
Bridges makes no pretence to scholarly detail, 
but draws on the photographic archives of the 
National Monuments Record to illustrate the 
twenty-nine crossings of the Thames from 
Tower Bridge to Teddington Lock. Captions 
' succinctly tell their story, and the photographs 
go back as far as they can to depict bridges that 
are now replaced. Many of the pictures arc 
extremely beautiful, especially where long ex- 
posure blurs the surface of the running water 
into refulgent silver; and they permit - as with 
the suspension-bridge at Lambeth or the rural 
wooden bridge at Putney - images of o past 
London which now seem like surreal pro- 
posals. 

Edward Jones and Christopher Woodward's 
Guide to the Architecture of London is system- 
atically arranged by areas and every one of its 
900 entries is illustrated. There aro also helpful 
time-charts, diagrams, maps and appendices. 
Everything major is there, but It also hu? a 
wonderful eye for local detail, picking out Indi- 
vidual remodellings of terraced houses, and 
drawing attention to the “tough and grim” as 
well as to the self-evidently beautiful. It also 
typifies the nation-wide debt which post-Pcvs- 
nerian guides haye to The Buildings of Eng- 
land: it is a debt gladly acknowledged at the 
beginning, though the phrase “according to 
Pevsner” in the text is a sure sign of impending 
■disagreement. '! Agreement is usually Very 
close: the Strawberry HHI entry is a.prddis of 


reel one of them. And would Jones aod Wood- 
ward have been so tough on Marble Hill Home 
if they had seen Bridget Cherry’s revision qf 
Pevsner’s curlier thoughts? “The exterior lacks 
edge and Palladio’s exquisite sense of propor- 
tion ; the outer wi ndows are placed firmly in die 
centres of their bays, and the ground floors 
clumsy.” How it is clumsy is not revealed, bula 
glance at the photograph shows quite dearly 
that the outer windows are not in thecentresof 
their bays but appreciably closer to the bre air- 
ing-forward of the central block. But exquiate 
or not exquisite? It is right that such a debate 
should go on. 

Hugh Casson's London is an assemblage of 
watercolours of parts of the town be likes or . 
has had connections with. Each picture, in the 
imi table Casson style, is supported by an ante 
dotal text. The unsubstantiality of Casson’s 
drawings, with their pale washes and dashed- 
off details, is oddly ill-suited to the architect 
ral subjects to which he is -most regularij 
attracted. His transparent, formulaic manner 
rarely conveys the sense of mass and depth 
essential to the evocation of buildings. Eva 
the magnificent horned baptiqns of the. 
Elephant House at London Zoo, which be de- 
signed himself, are emasculated, their bubg 6 
texture mollified in pale grey watercolour. T« 
Royal Albert Hall, though written about, g 
only its porch into the picture, tho restqfwWp 
shows the adjacent Royal College 
another Cusson building - though be mo«a7 
avoids pointing out Ills authorship. ■ 

in the picture of the breakfast-room of Sir 
Soane's Museum (wrongly called Tnf: sir 

Sonne Museum, quite n different idea) appw 
to be an invention of the artist, enhrey®®*. 
ent from tho unmatched bamboo 
are actuully there. Most tiresome are . > 
urns Casson puts in, like a tsalligraphtc . 
leaning heavily to the right as if hauling W** 
a gule-forcc wind. 

This Is nm (i book, then, lot 
to know what buildings look Itke» b 
subjective and private sot °f 
ions, and the most successful ^ 

furthest from architectural report iFv. ^ 
Somboume House has the eyocari^“^ 
on Ardlzzone illustration, and ^ # 
front of the Royal Opera 
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Adversaries from the cradle 
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“Hie argument", we are warned, “will be con- 
jured controversial”. The argument is that 
-ampere deeply rooted in childhood, more 
particularly in contrasting experiences of 
maternal care, set the parameters for interper- 
sonal behaviour among British and among 
(toman statesmen” in the late nineteenth cen- 
tnsy, What has struck Judith M. Hughes in 
studying the diplomacy of the pre-war period, 
“starting as ear ly as the 1880s, is (he mutual, if 
not complete, incomprehension between Brit- 
isb and German leaders - the fact that people 
separated by no insuperable barrier of lan- 
guage or concepts still missed nearly totally 
ueb other's mental track”. 

Uneasily aware of her temerity, the author 
[tods with the reader to “look at the past - if 
oily briefly - in a new way”. This new way 
derives from the post-Freudian “British school 
j; cf object-relations theory, more particularly 
from the writings of W. R. D. Fairbairn and 
D. W. Winaicott". The doctrines of these 
‘British analysts" ( Psychoanalytic Studies of 
it Ptnonality, The Maturational Process and 
ir Facilitating Environment: Studies In the 
Iktory of Emotional Development and 
hough Pediatrics to Psycho-Analysis) lead 
DrHughes to “attribute secondary importance 
b the father’s interference (to which one 
todd add that of siblings) in the widening gap 
between mother and child”. We are offered 
fa analyses of this widening gap as it alleg- 
t&I affected the emotional development of 
Gladstone, Bismarck, Salisbury, Hartington, 
Holstein, Balfour, Emperor William II, Eulen- 
~ tajj, Bulow and Joseph Chamberlain. 

I Hughes’s “method of proceeding” is 
’a self-image constructed In maturity to 
tk emotional experience of childhood and 
Jot back to adult life". She concludes that the 
wnnaai suffered from bad relationships with 
^mothers: these were “marked by an ab- 
liust, and accordingly, interpersonal 
JWkras offered scant reassurance to the fndi- 
,|( rah Involved"; and so: "fear, which ac- 
JhW its force from a desolate inner land- 
pc, was never far below the surface”. But 
ut assured that for the “British protagon- 
itmst in oneself- and in others", fostered 
TjHjd mother-relationships, "facilitated the 
interpersonal relationships based on 
jwty. and forbearance”. Then, most lm- 
fell consequence: the “resulting 
****** between the two groups 


“need no longer be wondered at". “The British 
were perplexed; the Germans were frankly dis- 
trustful. Where the British hoped that patient 
negotiation might dispel suspicion, the Ger- 
mans viewed a lack of ready compliance as a 
sure sign of enmity. In short, diplomatic dis- 
course between the two summits echoed a 
clash of two dissonant tempers." 

Well: we are familiar with the old conserv- 
ative Prussian historical tradition with its Pri- 
mal der Aussenpolitik. We know of the later 
radical German school with its Primat der In- 
nenpotltik. Are we now confronted by a new 
historico-feminist Californian school of Primat 
der M utter pali tiki 

The question must be asked: is something 
important being explained here which could 
not be explained otherwise? The implication of 
all this - nowhere specifically stated - is that we 
are concerning ourselves with the origins of 
conflict which eventually took concrete form in 
1914. Another unstated premiss is that we are 
dealing in the notion that conflict is caused by 
misunderstanding. It is a historical exercise in 
the assumption of psychoanalysts that if you 
can get people to have healthy minds you will 
have peace and goodwill. Did the Germans 
have grounds other than those derived from 
personality defects for being suspicious of the 
British? Did the British capacity for patient 
negotiation derive from a position of historical 
privilege and advantage? Parvenus are often - 
even usually - unpleasant: people long accus- 
tomed to having things their own way often - 
again usually - exhibit attractive traits of con- 
fident tolerance. Or rather, that is to say, toler- 
ance up to a point: the point being when the 
thrusting parvenu fails to see the advantages of 
not causing trouble and rocking the boat and 
persists grubbily in his demands to be an equal 
and to be treated as an equal. The British 
failure to make a ready compliance to German 
demands was not in itself a sign of enmity; but 
It was a sign that the British were perfectly 
prepared to become hostile as and when re- 
quired. The British sent many signals to this 
effect to both the French and the Russians in 
this period, with whom (until 1904 and 1907 
respectively) they were on far worse terms than 
they were with the Germans. 

The unexamined problem of this book is that 
the problem in dispute between the British and 
German governments in the period concerned 
- and implied - is nowhere mentioned. The 
British were a great world power. The Ger- 
mans wished to become a great world power. 
This was inconvenient in many ways for the 
British. Above all, it was inconvenient because 
a German claim for equality in the world with 
Britain contradicted the British desire for 
security in the world. This depended on British 
capacity, through sea power, to assure access 
to necessities of national life not domestically 
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straight out of a story by me motners upmra, 
and the life that the child led among them had 
the gaiety and innocence of a sunnier fairy tale, 
lapped in comfort and affection and brimming 
with small, seasonal pleasures. The Kaiser's ■ 
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Chappy; 'childhood. She wai ; .: shcd ‘'.;:. • .. • . 

^ rolled dowif the . Ruth Michaelis-Jena la wcceM-. 

tipped out of an over-..: jql in conveying the exriteraeht of.tlw ws 
water’s <?dge : • years of the Weimar Republic for her genera- 
into his fibn, who were Caught up ura 

' " • and ideals that embraced 

Count CtoundenhoV^K^hU 

Europe to the Wanderydgel. jrith K^ Schwit- 
ters and. Georg Gros2 in between. True, the 
coUapse of the Mark meant that her parents 
coifld not afford tb send heir. to the umyersity, 

StopSlHiM that survived to P™ ters ’ P UD • : y v. flr ,, hMrd ^ 
s i That was the year when she firet heard me 


available. The French had the Admiralty in a 
panic on this issue in the 1880s and 1890s over 
•he guerre de course theories of their “Jeune 
Ecole”. When the Germans began emulating 
the British “blue water" doctrine by building a 
war fleet, the British, full of patience and for- 
bearance, pointed out that this was incon- 
venient for them because it challenged a 
monopoly which they were used to enjoying 
and which they regarded as being somewhat in 
the order of a law of nature or a natural right. 
Since Britain depended for guaranteeing 
security on continuing monopoly, and since 
British necessities corresponded with the inter- 
national status quo, British security (and 
monopoly) took on the character of a moral 
imperative and a boon to mankind. Further, 
Britain was justified in insisting on monopoly 
rights because her historical destiny had always 
been that of sea-borne empire; the Germans 
could claim no such historical credentials. Sea- 
power might well be an essential prerequisite 
for Weltpolitik\ but that was a privilege re- 
served by history for Britain, and denied to 
Germany. Lucky Britainl Unlucky Germany! 
But that was how the cookie of history crumb- 
led, and one simply had to make the best of it. 

Were desolate inner-German landscapes 
the essential prerequisite for suspicion that this 
might be tendentious special pleading? Did 
Admiral Tirpitz have problems with his 
mother? Were the Germans morally unjusti- 
fied in their refusal to accept that the world had 
been created for the benefit of the British? 
There are of course excellent arguments either 
way. The point to draw attention to here is the 
one about logical incompatibility. There was, 
essentially, no shred of misunderstanding. It 
may well have been a “crisscross of discourse” 
or a clash of “dissonant tempers”; but that was 
hardly the real point. The real point was that it 
was a clash of irreconcilable policies. Either 
the Germans would have to renounce their 
claims to equality or the British would have to 
renounce the insistence on security. No com- 
promise was possible. Neither party re- 
nounced. 

The argument regresses naturally to some 
such position as: given that the pSychohiStory 
expounded hore Is plausible, and that the Ger- 
mans were, for this or other related reasons, 
prone to substitute fear for trust, and that they 
were, consequently, pushy and unpleasant, 
can one thereby adequately account for Welt- 
politlk in the first place? This is precisely the 
argument that one would like to have put for- 
ward in a book of this kind. There are indeed 
good grounds for arguing that Weltpolitik was 
dangerous and irrational and that Germany 
would have been much better off historically In 
this century by restricting itself to Bismarck- 
ian limits of pushiness and unpleasantness. But 
there are equally good grounds for arguing that 
the British effort to remain a great power in the 


court brought romance and elegance, not to 
mention a theatre far above its station, tb a 
place whose population of 20,000 included, a 
small, well-integrated Jewish community. The 
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words “Jewish pig". They were not addressed 
to her but, in the following year, her transfer 
from the firm’s head office to the bpoki^op 
. was delayed because one of the. sples.itqf(;re-; 

root in the uncertain young Republic, while 
Europe remained blind to what was happening 
and decent German citizens found it Impolitic 
to .enquire why neighbours had suddenly 
vanished.' "We thought they had gone on a. 
journey”,, a childhood friend waa to say after 
the war, speaking of two of the author’s aunts 
, who had died at Auschwitz. 'v r ; / 

: Sl^e herself .gof out of Germany in 1934,16 
become, a trainee English bookseller In Edin- 
burgh Fifty years Oni, she can look back on a . 
distfoguished professional career, spent mostly 
In James Thin’s renowned bookshop ‘ with an 
interval helping to nrn the One opened by the 
colourful Lord Provost,, William J, Darling. 
./Herpc^onal ll(e;when sjie had oVercotfre the 
t ionclin’ess'ofan alien laqd.and the indignity Of 
v intemmerit jin the Isle of Man, Was fo bring her 
much 1 waradth add friendshjp. as well as 4 
, i haripy rnairi age , Tod qy there is ^no. question of 
' ; identity”, she. Is ‘•‘completely at home” in her 
new country. Once agairt the “fooling of com- 
..fort and.si^urityj' jia^p/pvajled. . . 


twentieth century on a par with the United 
States and Russia was at least as irrational an 
aim. 

But, in any case, how plausible is the psycho- 
history expounded here? We are assured that 
Chamberlain's “aggressiveness” derived from 
his “unfinished mourning” for his first wife, 
who died giving birth to Austen. “It is logical to 
suppose that his difficulty in making amends - 
and his wish to do so - sprang from the same 
source: his relationship with his mother.” 
Hughes’s difficulty, however, is that she is bas- 
ing her “logical” suppositions on very flimsy 
and uncertain evidence; “information on 
Chamberlain’s mother is scanty". Freud's re- 
buke to Emil Ludwig for giving too much 
attention to the Emperor William's withered 
left arm and too little attention to his problems 
with his mother is quoted triumphantly as if the 
question were thereby closed. The one thing 
tolerably certain about Gladstone is that his 
relationships with his father and his elder sister 
were immensely more important than those 
with his nullity of a mother. The other point 
that needs to be made about Gladstone, but 
never is, is that he was a man whose vent for 
aggressiveness was unsurpassed by any con- 
temporary statesman. His savaging of Corne- 
wall Lewis in 1857 shocked those who witnes- 
sed it (Edward Stanley was certain that Glad- 
stone was off his head); and Gladstone’s other 
victims - Palmerston, Disraeli and latterly 
Chamberlain - had every reason for diagnosing 
a vindictiveness which went far beyond the 
merits of particular political cases. And, for 
that matter, why no attention to Disraeli, 
whose dislike of his mother was notorious? Is it 
that his good relations with Bismarck at Berlin 
in 1878 (“der alte Jude - das ist der Mann I”) 
means that he does no.t “fit"? 

As an “unusual perspective on British and 
German politics in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century” this book lacks consider- 
ation of precisely those issues upon which the 
respective statemen on either side of the Ger- 
man Ocean “spoke past each other” . It is a fair 
point to argue that in order to understand why 
they spoke past each other, “one must under- 
stand how they spoke aniong themselves”. It is 
' easy to demonstrate that in an inherited politi- 
cal system of parliamentary sovereignty, party 
loyalties and cabinet responsibility statesmen 
spoke among themselves in terms largely of 
“mutuality and forbearance". It is equally easy 
to demonstrate that statesmen who inherited a . 
system depending upon none of these compo- 
, nents were under no such necessity. (In pas- 
sing, one might enquire whether psychohistory 
can adequately account for the differences be- 
tween the systems themselves, let! alone their 
practitioners. But regressive possibilities of 
this kind are of course infinite.) But what has 
. not thereby been demonstrated is that the 
issues involved in. Bay, South Africa and the 
“Kruger telegram" in 1896 are adequately 
accounted for. Surely, as another example, it 
would be highly material for the case argued 
here to demonstrate that what Admiral Tirpitz 
was up to has a central bearing on the matter? 
In what sense was Eyre Crowe's memorandum 
, qf January 1, 1907 . an example of the “mutual , 

. if not complete, . incomprehension", which 
. . 'caused twp peoples “separated by .no imup^r- 
-able bairfet qf jank^age or copcepts” tq-mias ' 
"'“rieariy tdtally eaclf others meirital track"?' 
A gain ,, we would very much like to see some 
; (Consideration of such points. It would be more 
plausible to argue that Crowe did not miss the 
German mental track.' He comprehended lit 
; completely - with the kind of exactness one 1 
would oxpect of a man with a formidable rhlrid 
■■ ^and ah (wepert knowledge pf Gerfriariy >; And if 
Haldane could not get through t o. the Germans 
. ^ in l9J2, who 'could? . ■ 

* , This book thus itself exhibits the failing it 
postulates among: its subjects: it talks past die 
, ; problems which concerned them. A study "de- 
. signed fp bring a domestic sensibility to bear on 
' ...'political history", is bedevilled not only by die 
■ absence of the relevent dimension of intemat- 
. ional political history but also by the difficulty 
. ■ .that . you simply * :cannot get sufficient 
4 psychoanalytical information on dead people. 

; -That was the lesson of Bullitt’s attempt to ap- 
. ply Freud to Woodrow Wilson. And ohe flnal, 

. , , damning, point: is It possible to treat adequate- 
ly of British MuitetpolUik if you Igqo re Nqnriy- 
; polltlfcT.y. v > 
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Book and Painting is the latest volume in 
Ronald Paulson's ambitious.exploration of the 
relationship between literature and art in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. It grows out of his discussion of the 
subject in Emblem and Expression (1975), and 
we are urged to see it as a companion volume to 
Literary Landscapes: Tamer and Constable, 

» published in 1982. Emblem and Expression 

was a cogently argued work full of unexpected 
insights; Book and Painting, it must be said, is 
not and has obviously been put together in a 
great hurry. 

‘‘Book” in the title stands for the works of 
high literature, Shakespeare, Milton and the 
Bible, and “Painting" for the central tradition 
of English history painting, which is oddly de- 
scribed as leading from Hogarth through Blake 
and Fuseli to Turner. Of these only Fuseli 
would normally be called a history painter, and 
he was a fully developed artist before he settled 
in England. The introduction begins with the 
challenging claim that ‘There is a real sense in 
which English painting (that is, painting by 
Englishmen, not by foreigners who happened 
to reside in England) was a branch of literature 
rather than art" , and reaches the facile conclu- 
j sion that “The appropriate response may 

therefore be to assimilate [Hogarth] to the 
literature rather than the ait of the period and 
(■ !', ; - Bp to the methods of literary criticism”. In this * 
suph an annexation produces a 

conies a history painter and the watercolour 
\ ) painters are scarcely mentioned. 

The book's central argument assumes that 
| ! ... Hogarth is the essential Shakespearean artist 
■>'; ■■ ' . whose work is devoted to "nature" and follows 
f, ' a principle of variety. The Bible, on the other 
hand, is presumed to affect painters according 
v;! •§ ..to the dichotomy In Renaissance painting be- 
ip 3 '. tween the u free spirituality" of the Sistlne 


equivocal attitude of most artists towards ear- 
lier art. 

Though it is arguable that English artists felt 
awe towards the achievements of Shakespeare 
and Milton, their sense of inferiority and self- 
assertion was directed more towards foreign 
painters. Hogarth, despite his notorious Fran- 
cophobia, learned much of what he knew ab- 
out painting directly or indirectly from French 
artists; his supposed Englishness only pre- 
dominates when he is seen as a maker of 
“texts" and not of paintings in all their physical 
complexity. Hogarth is characterized by Paul- 
son as an “oppositional” figure, whose instinc- 
tive identification with the underdog is deeply 
embedded in the structure of his paintings. If, 
in Hogarth's early painting of “Falstaff and his 
Recruits", we were to make the obvious 
assumption that Falstaff is merely a comic fig- 
ure we would, it appears, be missing the deep- 
er implication that he is a type of Blake’s 
Urizen. the presiding deity of the fallen world. 
This unpromising suggestion is based on a tor- 
tuous account of the painting’s descent from 
the depiction of Ood the Father on the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling via Rubens’s “Solomonic" de- 
piction of James I on the Whitehall Ceiling, so 
that poor Falstaff becomes a mock-heroic 
paradigm of authority in its ultimate form. It 
seems hardly worth pointing out that 
Hogarth’s attitude wns complex, and that it 
might be anachronistic to assume that the im- 
prisonment of his father in the Fleet Prison had 
made him implacably opposed to authority. In 
fact Hogarth was a friend of John Huggins, the 
notoriously rapacious owner of the patent for 
the Fleet Prison, and it is possible that the 
painting of 'The Committee of the House of 
Commons" (National Portrait Gallery) was 
part of Huggins’s campaign to claim that he 


was unaware of the sufferings of the prisoners. 
Hogarth always had close friends among the 
professions he satirized and he was often patro- 
nized by those in office. 

Paulson is, however, clearly more interested 
in deeper structures than those reachable by 
historical evidence, and the topoi of the Choice 
of Hercules and the Judgment of Solomon arc 
taken to express Hogarth's psychology in ways 
that are alleged to be observable in the paint- 
ings, particularly tltose of the 1730s. Hogarth 
thus becomes Hercules seeking to exercise 
choice, while Sir James Thornhill his father-in- 
law becomes Solomon. In a discussion of “A 
Scene from the Tempest" it is revealed that 
Ferdinand is Hogarth, Miranda Jane Hogarth 
and Prospero Thornhill. This interpretation 
appears to rest only on the fact that Thornhill 
at first refused to allow his daughter to marry 
(he young painter, from which it is assumed 
that the two men were deadly rivals for the 
possession of Jane. It is hardly worth bothering 
to refute such an idea, which has about as much 
credibility as the silly stories in Ephraim Hard- 
castle's Wine and Walnuts . The same struggle is 
also seen to lie behind the painting of “Satan, 
Sin and Death" (Tate Gallery) which, we are 
assured, “exposes the deepest level of conflict 
in his Beggar’s Opera and Tempest paintings". 

Paulson’s discussion of Blake is more res- 
trained and correspondingly more convincing. 
He resolves the problems of Blake’s attitude 
towards Milton’s Satan by claiming that he 
adopts Milton’s Old Testament framework but 
shifts the point of view from Creator to crea- 
tures. Blake thus represents the "contrary ego- 
tistical sublime” to Milton, a view which, 
though tenable, assumes that Blake’s position 
towards Milton remained static. Blake’s de- 
pendence upon Michelangelo and Raphael is 


Figures from the past 


m- 


The . toode of Michelangelo and Rubens is in- 
terpreted as authoritarian and ' judgmental,' 

. .'while ;t;hat W Raphael is kderi W mote human 
anti ■ ‘Proteii(arit ^ 'oriented" (a 'particularly odd 
. description given that the Cartoons were de- 
• signs for tapestries to go in the SUtine Chapel) . 
the. ; shift towards Miltonic, rather than 
Shakespearean t modes in thfc latter part of the 
: century is symptomatic of a new Interest in 
intense personal relationships ;and the conflict 
■ of powerful ■ forces. The’ contrasts in ‘ Milton 
between high and jow, light and dark, are re> 
• fjected particularly in Fuseli’s paintings , whose 
work is supposed to derive specifically from the 
.“riujek-mode” in Paradise Lost associated with 


Pat Rogers 

PAUL J. KORSHIN 

Typologies In England 1650-1820 

437pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£28.40. 

0691064857 ~ 

Samuel Parr said of Porson that if the Qoths 
and Vandals were to burn every book in Cam- 
bridge, he "being a living library, would make 
the University hear without books more than 
they are likely to read with books”. One feels 
that if some vast computer error should in- 
cinerate the scholarly data-banks from Los 
Angeles to Lapland, then Paul Korshin would 
be able to reconstruct what was lost from the 
alms of ^superfluous file-cards. Typologies 
tn Englan d 1650-1820 is hugely learned, not so 
much a contribution towards the subjeot as a 
summation arid geological survey of its founda- 
tions. We are given two-and-a-hslf books for 
the price .of one-and-a-half, and the author 
■: would clearly hdve.had no trouble in finding a 
1 few more yeislpjM of typology if the publishers 
had leVhlm gp op. i. . . . J •/ ... >. 

; “Typology" here imeaoB, of course,, jhe ex- 
egetical technique built; ground foreshadow- 
ing, prophecy arid re-enactment. Until recent 
yearn the subject had apparently slept for cen- 


ovcrslated, and the author attribute* m v 
knowledge of their iconography he k it 
.oiiavc had. The chapS 
and the “Miltonic Shakespeare" will bip2 

fnmtluir tn rr.irtf»rc nt . _ r ani l 


ating the martyrdom of Charles 1, that 
"perhaps as many as a thousand examples of 
the genre survive", the author doles out the 
same fact at intervals thereafter. Korshin 
strews his pages with interesting facts and 
observations, concerning such matters ns coins 
and medals, Renaissance mythographers, the 
influence of Jacob Bryant’s New System on 
Blake and the later Romantics , the use made of 
Ripa by men like George Richardson, and a 
great deal else. Students of the survival of the 
pagan gods will need to delve into Korshin's 
work, as will those concerned with millenary 
. movements within the specified period. Tom 
Paine comes in for a share of attention, along 
with Vico, David Hartley, and a cast of 
thousands ranging from the good and great to 
the deservedly (it would seem) obscure. 

Korshin spends a good deal of time on de*. 
finilions, yet there is an odd feature here. Ho 
tends to separate off typology from n related 
concept, and then to devote space to the 
seemingly discarded idea. Thus ho will show 
how thinkers have muddled the subject with 
that of embleqis, or hieroglyphics, and then 
follows the error out into the proscribed area of 
discussion/ He' is at his best In clambering 
. . across some interface, with fables, say , or char - 
actor-wrltlng: thus his chapters typically 
assume the form, "Typology and — ” (myth, 

Wr*/i 

Sane 
Of .< 
otoe 


familiar to readers of Emblem and ExvrS 
though Reynolds’s remark that pafiC' 
be done a. one blow" has nj 
accountably, an argument against the nX 
live contemplation of a painting. The final fit 

cussion in the book, of Turner's “Juliet and to 

Nurse", pulls the by now tangled thread, 
together. Those familiar with Turner’s qnirb 
personality will have difficulty in reroncLJ 
both with the purposeful way he is said to We 
“Miltonizcd his Shakespearean text" and 
with the inheritance of Richard Wilson and 
Hogarth. 

Some of the problems with Book and Pd# 
ing arc due, one hopes, to the evident haste 
with which it was written; certainly the g& 
characie rizations of paintings seem designed to 
set an art historian’s teeth on edge. Genenliz. 
ations, often completely wrong-headed, sweep 
across movements and centuries and the pic- 
tures themselves become mere counters in the 
argument. Confusions and contradictions 
abound: on one page, Annibale Cameo's 
“baroque style" is mentioned, and on the tied 
a painting by him is used as an example of ‘the 
monumental forms of High Renaissance his- 
tory painting". Wc are assured, in adheusoe 
of the supposed derivation of the composition 
of James Barry’s "Lear and Cordelia" (Tile 
Gallery) from an Annibale Caracd "PietT, 
that “Cordelia in short is Christ, and Lear is 
Mary the Mother". More worrying than the 
many solecisms that characterize the book ire 
the indications of a deliberate policy to erect 
symmetrical structures even where they defy 
surviving evidence or reasonable probability. 


world of the exegetes to be able to plot such 
transfers. More generally, Korshin 8^“ 
Augustan satire follows contemporary A# 
can prejudice in drawing attention to the exci- 
ses of flgural ingenuity in Puritan writing, aw 
this is nicely illustrated from Samuel Butler i, 
the kind of writer who best suits Kprajt 
method - clever, curiously learned, intcwc- 
tually opportunist and already fraught wits®r 
Acuity. ’ ’ 

The questions start to arise when we « 

on to literature of a different character 
will And sympathetic a reading of IN 
wltich produces the view that Cowp f , _ 1 . J ] 
"stricken deer" passage, creates a 
typology", whereby the [wet “ rae 3?L for- 
with his henllng savior". Further, 
shin. "In The Task, Cowper fulfiUsAoJri^ 
Chrlstl theme, and both meets 
, the poem’s Christ-figure stau 1 ^ .; 

that type nnd antitype for the A uTd«H* 
coevals”. Tills seems to me to attrito wl6e 

more theological and literary confl .■ 

work than Cowper ever commmrt m>9 
times the author seems to make 
for himself, as when he a P pr °^ lv wa ^) 
stein through the (no doubt enriri^^j 
observation that "Prometheus “ ,-ufcrt 
pagan type of C^rist”. TsCfi^^3. ^ ■ 
been better for ,0 VfiL* 
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Detecting and effecting 
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William Plowden tentofiav 

J — these cate 

CHRISTOPHER C. HOOD Christo 

The Tools of Government now offer 

118pp. Macmillan. £12.50 (paperback, £4.95). map but 

0333343956 analyse a 

“tools" a' 

Even academic students of government, con- them to a 

tempting the activities of the modem state, and collal 
sometimes recoil in stupefaction and dismay at tools enal 
faar ungraspable complexity. So many people, going on ■ 
institutions, processes, superimposed on each govemmi 

other in a fearful palimpsest of often four basi 
contradictory intentions and instruments. A (viz, the p 
continuous process of cyclical change and decay of an info 
makes accurate cartography almost impossi- and orgar. 
ble. Some years ago Anthony King asked why ly numbe 
Britain was becoming so hard to govern, and ernments 
answered his own question in part by reference products 
to the enormous number of “dependency rela- tools, resi 

tiooships" involved in the governmental pro- eminent, 

ce&s - not only between politicians and offi- vate indu 
dais, ministries and legislatures, but also be- out whetl 
tween governments and the many other groups legislatioi 
and organizations whose participation and needabo 1 

consent has become necessary to keep the sys- treasure 1 
tern working. areas of 

But what are governments actually doing? authority 
And how do they secure that participation and Queen’s 

consent? To answer “legislation” or “negotia- or export 

The rift of tongues 


tion" takes us little further; the type and con- 
tent of laws, or of negotiated agreements, makes 
these categories too broad to be of much use. 

Christopher C. Hood’s elegant little book 
now offers us a way into the jungle. It is not a 
map but a taxonomy, aimed at helping us to 
analyse and identify the many instruments or 
tools’ available to governments and used by 
them to secure the compliance of their subjects 
and collaborators. He distinguishes detectors - 
tools enabling government to find out what is 
going on - from effectors — those through which 
government can try to act on society. Trie same 
four basic resources underpin both : nodality 
(viz, the property of being located at the centre 
of an information network), treasure, authority 
and organization. He urgues that the apparent- 
ly numberless variety of methods used by gov- 
ernments to govern can be understood as the 
products of quite a limited number of such 
tools, resources and their subcategories. Gov- 
ernment, for example, in its relations with pri- 
vate industry, may exploit its nodality to And 
out whether Arms are complying with safety 
legislation, or to give firms information they 
need about export opportunities; it may use its 
treasure to bribe them with grants to invest in 
areas of high unemployment; it may use its 
authority to honour successful exporters by 
Queen’s Awards, or to forbid the production 
or export of certain types of goods. Treasure is 


Dick Leonard 

JOHN FITZMAURICE 

The Politics of Belgium: Crisis and Comprom- 
ise in a Plural Society 
256pp. Hurst. £12.50. 

0905838 89 0 

Tucked away in the north-east corner of Bel- 
gium is a cluster of villages, nestling against the 
Dutch border, collectively knbwn as the 
Fourons. fheir total population Is not much 

■ over 4,000, and nearly all of them speak an 
obicure German dialect which very few of their 
fellow-countrymen can understand. This 
would be of little consequence, perhaps, ex- 
"P* that about two-thirds of the Fouronnais . 
jreunder the misapprehension that they speak 
™wh, while the remaining one-third suffer 
wm the delusion that they are speaking 

, Dutch.:- 

: ' foie twenty years ago the area was trans- 
' ^e French-speaking Lifcge pro- 

rece.td Dulch-sponklng Limburg, and ever 
: hat been a prime flashpoint in the 

PWuiitiUl Belgian linguistic conflict. In the 
^ electioris a group entitled “Uefour it 
>*88" swept all before It nnd proceeded to 
JJjNle their leader, Josd Happnrt - a man 
PyHoe record for extremist activities - as 
t * 10 Flemish ministers 

. Wilfried Martens’s coalition government • 

■ to resign if the appointment was 

the French-speaking minis: 
go if it was not. For a 


^J^^i^.govpmment’s life hung by a 
■ , wait tvas only saved by a messy, com- 

enough Dutch to be able to con- 
1 -.Johh^tK 38115 ‘that language. , 

- Clcctiuni: -4°®? not include an ;■ 

ifoknvn v!® FoufbnsTroblem in his new 
hwillrtn^ P^litlcSj but anybody reading 

eareme by, such examples of 

hrgfi ' n | 1 JSS.^ t > , i w hich fegulariy perplex (he 

fo * igners 

' the European Econo- 

:: or the many multi- 

t^ a t- hhye their European 
4' '■ Bru »eiji- or Antwerp. • 

bg^JJ^^inself a Eurocrat , sets his - 
: 'i; jjilil perspective, beginning 

- P 3 ^ 5 ’ sorting at . 


^thpsh the • 


have changed out of recognition. 

It is this division which has made Belgium 
the most artificial of all European states and is 
the reason why national feeling (except 
perhaps during and after the First World War) 
has been noticeably weaker than in any of its 
neighbours. Fitzmaurice points out that the 
independent state created in 1830 “was bom 
out of great power interests and expediency as 
much as of a genuine ‘national’ feeling". 
Moreover, the revolution which preceded it 
was entirely the work of French-speakers - the 
Flemish provinces were passive bystanders. 

The main thesis of Fitzmaurice’s book is 
that the two linguistic groups are no nearer 
harmony today than they were in 1830. Whereas 
it was the Flemings who were disaffected 
throughout the remainder of the nineteenth 
century and at least up until 1940, it is now the 
French-speakers who feel most alienated. 
Once despised Cinderellas, it is now the 
Dutch-speaking majority which lives in the 
richer half of the country, with much higher 
foreign Investment and lower unemployment. 
The achievement of legal parity between the 
two languages has, in fact, put the French- 
speakers at a practical disadvantage. Nearly all 
public sector jobs, where bilingualism is a pre- 
requisite, are now occupied by Flemings. They 
- or the more ambitious of them - have taken 
their French lessons in school seriously, where- 
as, for too long most Francophones regarded 
their Dutch lessons as a joke. That their cur- 
rent frustrations are the mirror image of those 
' long felt by their Flemish neighbours makes 
them, no easier to bear. . 

Fitzmaurice conscientiously describes the 
functions of all the more important Belgian 

cept the Communists now split on linguistic 
lines), the trade unions, employers’ organiza- 
tions, pressure groups and the press. He re- 
counts in detail the struggle to set up separate 
administrations for Flanders, Wallonm and 
Brussels, culminating in the partial settlement 
(excluding Brussels) which was implemented 
in 1981. His conviction, which is probably well 
founded, is that there Is no future for Belgium 
except as thb loosest form of confederation, 
but that this would be a great dealmore satis- 
factory than the alternative of total separation. 

. Speaking both’ languages, he writes with; 
equal sympathy for both lingufstic grpups - a 
difficult' feat, as most foreigners, in Belgium r 
tend to be over-exposed to the Franwphone 
case. It is a rare foreigner, top, 5vho is nrt ; 

intensely irritated by. what often appear, u be 
stubbornness of tbe, post pteurantisp i^d. 
We shoilld be more patient, .Fop, 

have ever beeS Kiled. because -ol wpfe 
differences. WW **• tjwweteap 

in Nofthpyn.Ireland. . 


by definition exhaustible; authority, if sensibly 
used, need not be. 

The tools and their applications listed by 
Hood are illustrated by a formidable variety of 
examples cited from an equally disconcerting 
Tange of sources, embracing alike J. Mitchell, 
Reminiscences of my Life in the Highlands 
(1883) and Sir E. Troup, The Home Office 
(1925), as well as more familiar works of mod- 
ern political science. 

Hood points out that his rational analysis of 
what he calls “government’s tool kit” does not 
reflect the way the kit is used in real life; he 
approvingly quotes Renate Mayntz to the 
effect that the choice by government of one 
policy too) rather than another is rarely made 
rationally, that is to say, with a full knowledge 
and appreciation of the alternatives. No close 
observer of governments will disagree with 
that statement. 

It is in this context that Hood’s book is slight- 
ly disappointing. It would have been interest- 
ing if he had allowed himself considerably 
more space than he does, in the concluding 
third of the book, to examine and explain his- 
torical and comparative trends in the use of 
different sorts of tools by different govern- 
ments and the influences on the choices made. 
(A broader sweep of narrative would also pro- 
vide a welcome change of style after the inevit- 
ably episodic accumulation of examples of 
different species and subspecies of tools that 
makes up the bulk of the book; it is rather a dull 
read.) To take one fortuitous example: Lord 
Bancroft, the former head of the Civil Service, 


remarked in a lecture recently that "the main 
tool of Whitehall is words”. Though he prob- 
ably was not speaking in quite Hood’s terms, 
his remark was suggestive in reminding one 
that words, rather than anything more con- 
crete, are indeed one of the main tools of gov- 
ernment. not just of Whitehall. Words - in 
White Papers, circulars, ministerial speeches, 
official letters, television interviews - seem to 
be used both as a substitute for other tools, and 
as a supplement to them. Exhortations, state- 
ments of intent, reassurances (as about the 
expected growth of the economy), reproaches, 
unsubstantiated assertions. The recent White 
Paper on the future government of metropoli- 
tan areas is a fertile source of both these last; Us 
condemnations of the profligacy of bodies such 
as the Greater London Council are followed by 
hopeful remarks of the type, "The government 
will look to the local authorities to co-operate 
fully with the neighbouring borough and dis- 
trict councils in developing their structure 


It is interesting to speculate about the 
reasons for this apparently growing depend- 
ence on verbiage. Is it because one of the major 
resources necessary for other tools - cash - is in 
such short supply? Or because governments 
lock the authority to command or forbid7 Or 
dare not do so? Or because they simply do not 
know, how to choose the most suitable tool for 
the job, and so have to rely on words, as a kind 
of political Polyfilla, to fill the gap?Though Mr 
Hood attempts only a sketchy answer to ques- 
tions of this kind, the value of his stimulating 
book is in provoking one to ask them. 


The morning after 


Philip Thody 

OLIVIER TODD 

Une Itgtre gueule de boia 

217pp. Paris: Grasset. 55fr. 

2246288010 

Although this vigorously argued pamphlet 
takes the form of an open’ letter to the present 
President of the French Republic, it is not 
Francois Mitterrand personally who has given 
Olivier Todd his slight hangover. Indeed, Mit- 
terrand gets a pat on the back for supporting 
Great Britain during the Falkland* conflict, 
and is congratulated oh resembling de Gaulle - 
and differing from Georges Pompidou and 
Giscard d'Estaing - In not being "un homme 
d’argent". He Is enthusiastically complimented, 
on his literary taste, so that be emerges quite 
well from the criticisms of a man who prod aims 
himself, on the first page, as having voted for 
him in May 1981. It is French society in gener- 
al, and more particularly its politicians, that 
gets most of the stick from Olivier Todd, 

The television service, in France, for exam- 
ple, is a "national invalid”, not a direct product 
of socialism. The habit Qf appointing jpumak 
ists or administrators to this service on the basis 
of their political sympathies rather than their 
professional competence is a habit shared by 
all parties in power, whether socialist, Gaul list, 
Giscardien or Pompidolien, and when Todd 
■asks Whether, .“fe raJJiement, je ne djs pas la 
fef ai(-tl pas partie dti tenl- 
pdrament franqais?” he clearly expects his 
reader tb have 1940 in mind as well as 1815, 
1944, 1958 or 1981. He sees professional politi- 
cians of both right and left as equally guilty of 
ignoring the fact that moSt Frenclj people do 
not acccpit that there is one, and only one cor- 
rect point of view on the'i5robIem of nationi4i; 
defence or. the fib Ancin^ of the.Sooial Security 
system, and observes that the criticfsftis Of the, 
performance of thW’ French economy under 
socialism are much more;; virUleqt and pije- , 


sticks most obviously in Todd’s throat. Those 
who have the worst hangover, he writes, will be 
those who voted socialist in 1981 on the implicit 
understanding that Mitterrand would keep the 
Communists out, and it is their votes which are 
likely to provide the nastiest surprise in the 
general election of 1986. Although he does not 
say! so specifically, Todd clearly believes that 
Communists should be as vigorously excluded ' 
from the government of France as Roman 
Catholics were from the political life of Eli- 
zabethan England. I would agree with him 
when he points out that there were few econo- 
mic arguments in favour of the nationalizations 
of 1981, and that these have neither made the 
French economy more efficient nor notably 
increased the level of genuine worker parti- 
cipation. His observation that it is capitalism 
which increases personal wealth and “secretes 
the freest press” also seems to me quite unim- 
peachable, as does his observation that where- 
as right-wing dictatorships quite frequently 
give place to democratic regimes - as in 
Greece, Portugal or Spain - “not a single Com- 
munist government has so far yielded to bullets 
or to the ballot box’’. .. 

Where the argument of Une Ugire gueule de 
bois is more difficult to follow is the absence of 
any justification for Olivier Todd's initial state- 
ment that he is "encore syrapathisant en 1983" 

In the rest of the book. For be has nothing good 
to say about anything, and even the current ' 
decentralization measures attract no mart 
than the justified if slightly acerbic comment . . 
that Mauroy and Defferre ought to show their * 
sincerity by ceasing to combine membership of 
the central government with their occupancy of 
the Town Halls of UUe and Marseille. Neither 
is there any JeeveS; hovering oh the political 
. . horizon with a magic pick-me-up, since there is 
; no suggestion that.eitber the red pepper of 
.. M Chlrab, pj‘;the Worcester sauce of M Barre 
: or^ the .raw egg pf Giscard .will provide 
Vaebpp tabib Ingredients. All We eph presu mably 


aiuwxi fa/. i»v * T?* . *■ 

7ltoejbrA«fc^ 

pathy forGiscardthan for PjBrre'Mauroy,' and 
finds !bU French pblitidani 9 qha)ly iadd.ng/lJi 
inodesty and genuinely democratic 'instincts 
when compared to their British 'or Scandina- 
vian counterparts. V V . . ' V 

v Even Mitterrand himself does not emerge 
.jbt'afly unscathed. . Altiioi^b he .apparently 
' dpnrideri that % USSR fe bpebming “a mflit- 
ary theocracy’ V,be ( still, has Conimuniat minis- * 
terainl^S^Qverrimehti arid jtls this^one which ' 


' ip the outd^tcd npnserise of formal socialist 
: theology, and. become (he leader of the "good 
soraal- deroo^ats’’ 1 who now form the real. 
| Wajorily in.ifrance. A bit optimistic, I should 
: bave thpught/eyen for a politician whose past 
career has shown Such surprising adaptability. 

\ '■< ‘—r -- - - - ■' : ' • • 

. A.recent addition to Macmillan’s Contempor- 
aty Language Stud ies series is The Contempor- 
t ' ary Frwch Economy by Graeme M. Holmes 
ahdPetorb;. Fawcett (254pp. £15, paperback 
' ;; £5;9S. p 333 32107 3). 
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American notes 



Christopher Hitchens 

Sometimes one has no choice but to take one’s 
life in one’s hands. The twentieth century is 
kinder than it looks to us, .the minor scribes. 
We do not often risk persecution, exile or tor- 
ture - though we feel keenly for those writers 
who do. We register shocks, as far-off seismo- 
graphs record earthquakes or thermo-nuclear 
detonations; which is to say that wc have no 
choice in the matter and need feel none of the 
pain. The only risk is ever-present is the risk of 
being boring; the danger of missing a point 
through excess of solemnity. Like the Bishop 
who preached against GuiUiver and his travels, 
saying that he had read every instalment and, 
for his part, did not believe a word of it, we 
stroll along the lip of catastrophe. 

I have just finished reading Critical Cross- 
Dressing: Male Feminists and the Woman of the 
Year by Elaine Shownlfer of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. I have not the slightest idea whether 
the article is intended as a jest or whether it is 
part of a major work in progress. I can’t feel 
easy in the rale of a High Court judge pretend- 
ing not to have heard of punks, so I'm compel- 
led to say in advance that if I've missed some- 
thing I’ll endure the appropriate forfeit. 

Ms Showalter addresses the subscribers of 
Richard Poirier’s excellent review Raritan ab- 
out “male feminists". Her texts are, principal- 
ly, Jonathan Culler's On Deconstruction : 
Theory and Criticism after Structuralism and 
Teny Eagleton’s The Rape of Clarissa ; Eagle- 
ton's Literary Theory: An Introduction is also 
featured. Hie article is an essay in ingratitude, 
if it is not a brilliant spoof. The feminist critics 
are found to be, finally, rather weedy. Eagle- 
ton’s early declaration in favour of this mode of 
criticism is shaTply scrutinized: 

.! One might have predicted that it would not be long 
before Eagieton would try to incorporate the revolu- 
**'“*"“• — Jt im of feminist criticism Within Ws own ‘ • 


Network". Straight white male here seems to 
be a subconscious evocation of Great White 
Whale. 

Ms Showalter detects a certain androgyny in 
the male feminist critics, and asks whether they 
are engaged in cultural cross-dressing or 
whether they are set upon “a genuine shift in 
critical, cultural and sexual paradigms, a break 
out of the labyrinth of literary theory?" She 
summons the precedents of Gissing, Hardy 
and Wells; celebrations all of the “New 
Woman” and of promises of freedom beyond 
“sexual anarchy”. Her own paradigm turns out 
to be - and this where I began to wonder if I 
was being gulled - the film Tootsie. She sub- 
jects this movie to a prolonged sexual-cultural 
interrogation, concluding that transvestism is 
essentially reactionary and anti-feminist. As 
Robert StolJer puts it in Sex and Gender, the 
male transvestite is a phallic woman, who can 
get serious pleasure from suddenly revealing 
his maleness. The pleasure, though, is “not so 
much erotic as it is a proof that there is such a 
thing as a woman with a penis”. The effective- 
ness of Tootsie, comments Ms Showalter acid- 
ly, “is the literal equivalent of speaking softly 
and carrying a big stick”. 

From this it is. as she herself rather grandly 
puts it, “a quantum leap” to the theoretical 
issues of women’s reading in Jonathan Culler's 
On Deconstruction. Culler believes feminism 
to be “one of the most powerful forms of re- 
novation in contemporary criticism” and prop- 
oses an alliance between its insights and those 
of deconstruction. But as a Derridean himself, 
he is vulnerable to Ms Showalter’s view that 
deconstruction through reversal does not go 
faT enough. 

Feminist critics, she avers, “must choose 
whether to ally themselves with the reformist 
position of sexual equality, which denies differ- 
ence, or with the radical position which asserts 
the difference, the power and the superiority of 


'i 1 ITi-Kuw S rt n „ the ' feminine” (italics mine). Later, she com- 

. mentt that, what Culler hi, done, though 
: - hft' ™ ? .• 1 ■ i admirable, irt 1 JtS way, *% to read consciously 


*Vi 


The choice of term there is unsparing and can 
hardly, in the circumstances, be accidental. 
Frediic Jameson also gets a cut of the crop - his 
“political unconscious, like his political con- 
scious; has been .unabashedly phallocdntric”. 
It’s not often that such a symmetry between the 
unconscious and the conscious is allowed by 
deranstructipnists like Ms Showalter , but then 
she dbeS.ailaw some startling symmetries. She 
quotes Uvo bf her co-thinkers as warning about 
the .borrowing of 'feminist techniques “out of 



fe >- i thWr personal and political contexts”: 
tJS 5 : - ' Like French or Esperanto, (hey will comprise a lan- 
that.a person may practise or leam, learn or 
Practise, .without. having It affect his or her actions 
i , ohjaitoof the study, or tho/classradiyi. 

; I Like what orwhafl French -arid -Bspenfotp cari 

• V f V- hardly Have been picked out of the hat of dls- 

•j j . tourae (of can they?) Nobody speaks Esperan- 
• f :l to like a. native, and those who do speak it ■ 

' j j I usually flaunt it outside '‘the study and the 

< f - classroom” as well as : Inside it. If I’m re- , 
preached for picking on the examples and 

• ( metaphors of Ms Showalter and her col- 
leagues, I riposte by saying that they have set 
the . standard here. Freebie Jameson is only 
allowed 1 to ask the plaintive question, “with 
Whatjorganic- social group the str 

partial wa 


. i admirable. irt ! jts way, *% to read cdrtafclbusly 
from his own gender experience, with an ironic 
sense of Its ideological bounds. That is to say 
that he has read not as a woman, but as a man 
and a feminist” (italics hers). It’s difficult, con- 
fronted with Showalter’s fork, to know what to 
do. No matter how feminist Culler may be, or 
try to be, he is still the prisoner of his sex. • 
Terry Eagieton fares little better , despite his 
efforts to deconstruct Richardson: , 

In his synthesis of feminism, Marxism and poslslrttc- 
turalisni, Eagieton also Intermingles (or ignores) cri- 
tics, so that Ihere is no sense of a background of 
feminist readings of Clarissa against which bis read- 


ing defines itself, This may be the inadvertent result 
of haste, or an aspect of English critical style, but it 
also suggests, a diaojncertlng InscrisitivUy to the poli- 
ties of acknowledgement. ■ 

Eagieton is then contrasted unfavourably with 
Terry Castle, a female, critic who sees Clarissa 
fts the victim of “hermeneutic Violence" against 
women. In effect, he. Is accused pf co-opting 
feminist criticism for his.Ovnt.purpoSes, of us- ’ 
mg. “feminist language to reinforce the con- 
ti riued dominance of a mate literary Canon”. A 
difficult charge to beat;, given the t autology and 
non-sequitur which riddle lLMs Showalter 
saves her own agenda for the end. She too “has 
a dream”. It is of: 


fashionable jacket, she beckons to the third panelist . 
He rises swiftly and commands the podium. He is 
forceful; he is articulate; he is tnlking about Heideg- 
ger or Derrida or Levi-Strauss or Brecht. He is wear- 
ing a dress. 

Thus is Tootsie vindicated at the last. But it 
seems to leave Terry Eagieton in the position 
ascribed by James Fenton to God, of being “a 
serious mistake in a nightie, a grave dis- 
appointment all round”. Cnn that be right? 

★ ★ ★ 

There have been high words in New Haven in 
the past few years, and they have gone into 
crescendo in the past few weeks. At issue is 
something both valuable and faintly ridiculous 
- the copyright on the name “Yale”. The Yale 
Literary Magazine has been published since 
1821 and has been affiliated with the university 
of the same name since 1836. But in 1978 it 
went broke, as such magazines do, und was 
bought up by a smart young conservative 
named Andrei Navrozov, who relaunched it as 
a right-wing style sheet. Three points at once 
occurred to the contending parties which drew 
up around the subject. One was that Navrozov 
had no title to the word “Yale" in the mast- 
head. Another was that he seemed to prefer 
nationally-known writers to the undergraduate 
tyros whom the magazine was supposed to en- 
courage or at least to indulge. Third was that 
there might not have been such a fuss had the 
paper espoused the ideas of, say, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith of Harvard. 

The third was decidedly the opinion of Nav- 
rozov, who described a recent court decision 
against him as “a political crime”. The judge 
ruled that the name “Yale” could not be used 
in the magazine's title. Navrozov maintained 
that when he bought the paper he bought its 
title too. There are two quirks here, which are 
that the lawsuit was begun by the magazine 
when Yale first directed it to drop the name, 
and that the cost of buying the magazine in the 
first place was $1.00. 

' Much pomposity has bee)! evident. If Yale is 
so proud of its good name and so sure of it, then 
why behave as if one small-circulation maga- 
zine will sully the work of centuries? Further, if 
the university wants a paper that will publish 
untried students, why does It not start another 
one7 (This would cover the objections of Mr 
John Hersey, an alumnus who lamented the 
loss of a student forum.) It is certainly fast and 
loose for Mr Navrozov to deceive the unsus- 
pecting, but that's what the unsuspecting are 
for, as bis conservative foundation backers 
would be the first to claim. Yale’s contention in 
court that it would suffer “irreparable injury" 
is sheer wind. If true, it would mean that the 
name was not worth fighting for in the first 
place. 


Actually ,t s been a rich season for po^, 
And no less rich a season for pompZw 
falhble counterpart - litigation. Pubfc 
have been gelimg cold feet, and fladisgS 
sounding reasons for doing so. Three bad £ 
cedents have been set in the last m 0n ,hor« 

The most deplorable concerns Dodd 

who recently withdrew an anthology 0 X 
on the grounds of unsuitability. ThTanlC 
was The DeviVs Book ofvL , 

Richard Coniff The indecency to 

be two uses of the word “goddamn", incl wZ 
perhaps its most famous use by Ezra p3 
Dodd, Mead is owned by Thomas Nelson 
which bought it Inst year and which is said lobe 
the world's largest publisher of Bibles. Nelson 
which is based in Nashville, has also demanded 
the cancellation by Dodd, Mead of two non* 
which fail to meet undefined standards oi 
propriety. 

Then, Random House has decided to recall 
Poor Little Rich Girl, a depressing biography 
of Barbara Hutton by C. David Heymann 
which apparently maligned a Beverley MBs 
doctor. In spite of brisk sales, the booir is being 
withdrawn from shelves and destroyed, rather 
than re-issued with corrections. Bookshops 
have been warned by telegram that they may 
be liable for defamation suits if they do not 
comply with the recall decision. Like Mr Con- 
iff, Mr Heymann may or may not find another 
publisher for his book. The suit filed by the 
offended doctor specifies damages of "not less 
than $2 million” from the defendants, which 
strikes me as both hazy and greedy. 

The third case concerns the venerable firm 
of Harrourt Brace, Jovanovich. They with- 
drew as publishers of a book two months after 
issuing it, and have just lost a breach of cos- 
tract suit as a result. The book was by Ms 
Deborah Davis, and purported to tell (he un- 
told story of the Graham family's management 
of the Washington Post. It had passed the con- 
ventional hurdles of being cleared by » libel 
lawyer and nominated by the Literary Guild as 
an alternate selection. Ho we ver . it mayor, may 
not have got the identity of “Deep Throat" 
wrong, and may or may not have given curren- 
cy to other mistakes. The point was that tw 
author was suddenly confronted with the utter 
desertion of the publisher and disappearance 
of her book. 

It is being said in some quarters that if au- 
thors were not insured for libel these days, 
none of this would be necessary. This 
and unpleasant. The shops are fell “ '®®. 
und third-rate books, all of them nominates 
countless awards and praised by puffing, 
viewers. The tendency, though, 

Ushers to cut their losses and run when »r 
body with any clout makes an objects 
crossed the Atlantic, in part, to get 
ail thnt. 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS-^^ 

Juhan Barnes’s novel Before She Met Me was published in 1982. 

David Bfndman’s Blake as an Artist was published in 1978. 

Richard Borinty is a lecturer ip European History at the University of Reading. ’ -r J 

Ayril Brutcn is a pillow of St Hugh's College, Oxford. 

Campbell’s The Left and Rights was' published In 1983. ,, , 

Michael Crowder is Professor of History at the University of Bolswana. Vi. • . 
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W fiw^ was formerly Senior Lecturer in English at University College London- 
A. Hallam s most recent- book. Great Geological Controversies, Was published la. 1983- . . , • ( ■. 

Roy Harris is thi? author of The Language. Myth, 1981. V / ; ; 

Geoffrey Holmes Is PmepWs professdr of History at the pnivcrsity of Lancaster. V 
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Maurice Larkin is .Rfchatd Pares Professor of History at the University of Edinburgh.; . V 
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Early Industrial England 

«r -In his review of a number of titles on 
irism (December 30) , John Gray makes the 
Sowing remarkable statement: “many other 
ideal factors point to the early industrial 
3d in England as one of mucft-cnhanced 
3lar living standards” (my italics). He can- 
not conceivably be alluding to the agrarian 
m w ho forfeited common rights as 
wholesale enclosures occurred. Neither can he 
be referring to the working class in Lancashire, 
dure the status of the workers degenerated to 
Ae point where their pre-industrial circumst- 
nces were indeed Arcadian. The breakdown 
of combinations and total exposure to the most 
bmtal forms of wage-cutting reduced many 
groups to misery and thence to violence. Why 
did dot the mass of ordinary people living in the 
arty nineteenth century agree witli Messrs 
Gray and Hartwell? Why were they in a state of 
considerable agitation and activity until well 
after the“early industrial period"?Why, also, in 
this .era of “much-enhanced popular living 
standards” did the number fleeing to the re- 
pugnant workhouses increase from 78,000 
(1838) to 200,000 (1843)7 
MICHAEL MAGARIAN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Times' 

Sir, -One small but important point in O. R. 
McGregor’s review of The Story of The Times 
(December 16) needs immediate correction. 
He states that both Oliver Woods and I were 
given access to the archives of The Times. 
Unhappily this was not so. For the period up to 
the Second World War Oliver Woods was 
indeed given access. When I was commis- 
sioned to complete the book I asked for, and 
was given, an undertaking that this privilege 
would be extended to me. Both Harold Evans, 
who Was editor when I began this work, and 
Charles Douglas-Home, his successor, agreed 
to this, but when it came to the point I was not 
ilowed to see the archives and several people 
WMng siriipr'positions on the paper declined 
toanswer the questions I put to them. I do not 
™ w the reason for this change of mind, but 
fcfcis why I was at pains, as McGregor notes, 
to emphasize that The Story of The Times 
oonot be regarded as an official history. 
JAMBS BISHOP. . 

11 Willow Road, London NW3. 



The Oakes Case 

A* 


* ?»•“ * n raore than thirty years as a pro- 
Kwonal writer, I have never felt it necessary 
jBply to any hostile criticism of my work, but 
^virulence of Julian Symons’s comments and 
Megationa about my book, Who Killed Sir 
Oakesl (November 25), has been 
"ought to my notice, and prompts this reply. 
A 3 * n ° quarrel . whatever with Mr 
iwass views about the quality of my writ- 
T* which I* a matter of opinion, but I must 
dkLPi 0Ut 7 ® * er * ous fectual errors in his arti* 
ue dahng I wrote that Oakes was to 
pretext to a launch moored 
. jsiandjuft outside Nassau . If he had read 
■ !^ anl .P a rt of the book he would have 


seen that I actually wrote somethina quite 
different. 

Second, he claims that I omitted to mention 
the towel found in the bedroom where Harold 
Christie, a friend of Sir Harry, was staying at 
the time of the murder. In fact, I do mention 
this, but again he appears not to have read this 
reference. 

I would like to bring to your - and his - 
attention facts which I assume he did not know 
when he wrote his article. My interest in the 
case goes back to 1949, when, as PA to Lord 
Beaverbrook, I first visited Nassau and 
through him met many people closely involved 
with the incident in the Bahamas, in Canada, 
the United States and Jamaica. He was intri- 
gued by the international ramifications of the 
murder, and organized research into the case. I 
returned to Nassau for further research on my 
own account in the 1960s, but it was not until 
1981, when relevant papers were released by 
the National Archives in Washington, by the 
Public Record Office here, and new facts on 
the background came to light that I decided to 
write my book. 

The only claim I make in my book is that it 
provides a possible answer to a complicated 
murder mystery, and I find it slightly surprising 
that a critic of Julian Symons’s age and emi- 
nence does not seem to have read or under- 
stood the book sufficiently to have grasped this 
essential point. He claims that the book is a 
“farrago, a piece of work all the more distaste- 
ful because of the insistence that important 
aspects of it use 'facts since made available in 
Washington and elsewhere"'. “What facts?" 
he asks. 

Here are some of the facts I give in the book: 
Mafia involvement with the burning of the 
French liner, Normandie, in New York dock 
in 1942, in the hope that “Lucky" Luciano 
would be given parole; the association of the 
Swedish millionaire Wenner-Gren (on the 
Allied blacklist as a pro-Nazi) with the Duke 
of Windsor, Sir Harry Oakes, Harold Christie 
and the Banco Continentale in Mexico, during 
the gravest days of the war, and the height of 
currency restrictions; the increasing Influence 
which organized crime has exerted on inter- 
national events, political and comnfercial, 
since the United States authorities sought 
Mafia assistance during the 1943 Allied land- 
ings in Sicily; the revelations published in the 
Wall Street Journal of gangster influence in 
Bahamian casinos. 

Curiously, Symons finds facts in my story 
“disastrous" to what he dismisses as “such in- 
ferior fiction”. It grieves me that he holds such 
a poor opinion of my work, but this is a sorrow 
with which I will havp to live. What I must 
repudiate at once is his strong implication that I 
not only largely based my account on an earlier 
book about this case, but I also deliberately 
used this other author’s title. Both these in- 
sinuations I must emphatically deny. 

The facts are these. In 1972, while in the 
United States, I read the American edition of 
this book to which he refers, King’s X: Com j 
moh Law and the Death of Sir Harry Oakes , by 
■an' American lawyer. I acknowledged this 
book, together with thirty-seven other pub- 


lished books and twenty-nine official papers 
that I consulted , but 1 owe no more to it th an to 
the others. 

Cash prizes are the advertised attraction of 
many gambling casinos, and for this reason I 
originally called my book, Cash Prizes: Is This 
Why Sir Harry Oakes Died ? The title. Who 
Killed Sir Harry Oakes ! , was chosen by my 
American publishers and adopted by my Brit- 
ish publishers so that there should be no confu- 
sion in the Anglo-American market. At the 
time, they told me they could find no trace of 
any publication of King’s X in this country. 
Had they known of its change of title and pub- 
lication here, then obviously the title would 
never have been given to my book. 

JAMES LEASOR. 

Swallowdille Manor, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 
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T Quoth be, A stranger sight appears 

Than e’er was seeb' in all the sphetes* ' • . 

A wonder more onparallel'd • 

Than ever mortal tube bfeheld;, . ; r, 1 .;. 

- An Elephant from qne of those '. 

Two mighty armies > broke loose 

And with the honor of the fight • . ; ; ; 

■ 

!. -i . .-Jr. 

2 Descending out 6f the grey 
Clouds elephant trunk- . 

Twitches away , ; ‘ 

Hat; • ; ••••■■■ ‘ 

THAT . . ^7 

Was not whet I experied, . 

Misdirected 

Joke U seemed to to®* Tv.mk" ' 

; LOus MBCNeiM,,' , Elcphaot Tfunk . : . . . . , 
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Books from Oxford: 

History 

Political Violence In 
Ireland 

Government and Resistance 
since 1848 

Charles Townshend 

Bringing together a wide rang a of original 
sources, the book Illustrates the origin and 
nature of groups opposing the claimed 
authority of the British state, from local 
agrarian secret societies to the Fenian 
organization and the Irish Republican 
Army. £22.50 

St. Martin and his 
Hagiographer 

History and Miracle in Sulpicius 



A Hardy Poem 

Sir, - Among the poems that Thomas Hardy 
delivered during 1925 to Macmillan for pub- 
lication in Human Shows was “An Expostula- 
tion”. So far as I am aware nobody has 
Identified the subject of the poem - the 
daughter of Wessex who seemingly wishes to 
leave her native haunts and is urged by the poet 
not to do so. Over a period of years I have 
become Increasingly convinced that Hardy was 
in feet addressing his lines to Gertrude Bugler. 

What first prompted this conjecture was the 
phrase “heroine of our artless masquings 
here”. In the same volume of poems Hardy 
again used the word “masquings”, in “Tra- 
gedian to Tragedienne", to represent dramatic 
performances, and I therefore suggest with 
some confidence that he chose “our artless 
masquings here” as the poetic symbol for the 
amateur dramatic productions in Dorchester 
by the Hardy Players, in which Gertrude 
Bugler was a much admired “heroine” as 
Marty South, Eustacia Vye and - supremely - 
as Tess. The identification is reinforced by the 
closing lines of the poem, which almost 
’ reproach the subject for her willingness to 
f “desert the kine-cropt vale l Wherein your 
foredames gaily filled the pail”. Hardy had- 
knowu Gertrude Bugler’s mother as a dairy- 
maid in her family's dairy in that M klhe : ciopt" 
vale which he named the Valley of the Great 
Dairies. 

The clue to her probable departure lies in the 
negotiations which were In train in December 
1924 for a London production of Tess of the 
, D’Urbervilles at the Haymarket Theatre, with 
Gertrude Bugler in the title-role, despite her 
lack of professional experience. The reasons 
I why this project failed to materialize lie outside 
the scope of (his letter, and ate in any case a 
well-aired topic, but what Is highly germane to 
; the poem is a letter Hardy wrote to Mrs Bugler 
on December 16, 1924, and which she kindly 
showed me when I visited her recently. The 
two sentences that particularly caught my 
attention are as follows: 

’ But forgive my saying that E don't quite like the Idea 
of your going to London (if this comes to anything. 

Which it may not). We are sp proud of you down here 

that we wish to keep you for ourselves, go that you 
may be known as the Wessex actress who does not 
care to go away, and who makes Londoners come to 
her. 

. , It may be that Hfirdy wished to soften the 

tmriftt That hb. could 
foresee, or alternatively that he was having 
: second thoughts about the wisdom of launch- 
ing her on a career that might carry her away 
completely. Whatever his motives, If is easy for . 

; anyone feaijliar^with Hardy’s literary pro- 
cedures to fecognize that; the writing of the 
" letter provided what migfrLeasily serve as the: 
first draft of the, pbem,' ; . 

With characfetistie modesty Mr Boglertold 
me that the thbught hadie^pcCun'dd to her 
that she might' have inspired '‘An ;Exppstula- / 
tlon” . Nor had anyone put fbfward^he sugges- 
tloh, to her. knowledge: f-J> do so now. < : ■ . j 

DESMONDHAWKINS. i.* ■ •' 

2 Stanto n Close; Blandford! Forum,. Dorset. ' 

The Project for Historical Biobibliography 
(PHJBB), Director', P. Ji Wallis, School of 
pdijeation, ThqUniyersity tifNewcastle-upon-' 

; Tyq'ey jSfc. Thomas’s Street, Newpastle-uporir 
TytleNEl 7ftU,_would Wdlcomedetadsof book, 

■ subkHption llsts^ndt otyyiof the'eighteenth; 
t .cerityty) to pe f ■U?© fifth r Supp&', 
ffp^^l^ctipticm Lists: a Revised 
^ ^ * ’ •• ■- 


History and 
Severus 


Clare Stancllffe 

Th Is is a striking reassessment of the life of St. 
Martin, Bishop of Tours In the late Roman 
Empire, as seen through ihe eyes of his 
contemporary biographer, Sulpicius Severus. 
Dr. Stancllffe Interprets the historical value of 
Sulpicius' work, and explores the disbelief of 
his contemporaries. £22.50 
Oxford History Monographs 

Dialogus De Scaccarlo 

The Course of the Exchequer 

and 

Constitutlo Domus 
Regis 

The Establishment of the Royal 
Household 

Edited and translated by the late 
Charles Johnson 
With corrections by F. E. L. 
Carter and D. E. Greenway 

Charles Johnson's edition of the Dia/ogushas 
become the standard edition since U was first 
published In the Nelson Medfsval T exts Series 
In T960. It includes the Constitutlo Domus 
Regia, for which Johnson prepared a more 
reliable text than any previously available in 
prim. Both texts are now reissued with 
corrections of detail and a combined and 
expanded bibliography. £35 
Oxford Medieval Texts 

New In paperback 

The Evolution of the 
Labour Party 1 91 0-1 924 
RossMcKIbbin 

'Significantly advances understanding of 
some of the major strands of British twentieth- 
century politics. The scholarship is meticulous 
. . .the story Is presented with Insight, lucidity, 
and sometimes with humour. 1 Times Literary 
Supplement Paperback £6.95 
Oxford Historical Monographs 

Resistance in Vichy 
France 

A Study of Ideas and Motivation in 
the Southern 2o(le I940r-1 942 ; . 

H.R, KedWard 

'Admirable study . . , Kedward brings the 
periodallve y Overall, this Is a scholarly ae 
well as refreshingly Individualistic study of the 
Resistance.* Times Higher Education 
■ Supplement . ’Makes fascinating reading.’ 
Sunday Times Paperback £6,95 

Karamanlis 

The Restorer of Greek Democracy 

C.M. Woodlouse 

'Long awaited.. . an exceptional Insight into 
. the art arid wiles of government in an often 
febrile society . , . Invaluable.’ Observer 
The only study in' English of this remarkable 
figure, arid the first ever to have been based 
on Karamanlls's personal archlveB.Paparback 
£7.95 .' 


Clarendon Press 
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"Automobile Rossa”, a plate from Docdoni prcfuturista (J58pp. Milan: Electa. 88 435 0955 I). 

Laying up riches 

7”~ " physical insignificance that is only 

Roger NichOlS of the larger question (to which on 

— — turn) of the matching of medium am 

OLIVIER MESSIAEN Christiane Eda-Pierre as the Angi 

St Francois d’Asslse “joie” in voice and gesture, as stead; 

Op6ra, Paris in her ascent of steps under the dou 

“ ! " " "7 . “ “ 77“ of wings and robe. The leper, it 

Messiaen has de&ed tradition often enough in rj interpretat j on , emerge! as 

die pas font to seem lopral that his "opera" Sr , ativ B eof ^ screaming shrilly of 

Riinfois d Assise should bear little relation to an world and being genen 

thestandard works of the repertoiy. Hie rela- in a manner that makes ^ saint . 
Uonship, indeed can be seen as an inverse one: spHtualIy a5weU as physically brave 

toy». instead of being presented as a fatal pas- hol brotheis . al) are J sympathetic 
■^-^^ngdecertoy.and character orw.the eftadna . ^th the notable exceotloi 


basic subject of his four-and-a-half-hour dis- 
quisition. 

The work's subtitle, "Scfcnes franriscaines", 
is an accurate description of its structure - no 
- continuously unfolding plot, but eight distinct 
scenes with St Francis present and dominant in 
seven of them: his explanation of ‘‘la joie par- 
faite",his prayer to Qod to be made capable of 
loving a leper, his meeting with the leper and 
'.the miraculous, cure, the Angel -asking the 
, ' brothers about predestination, the Angel play- 
iiig the viol, St Francis’s sermon to the birds. 


most of Messiaen’s music, is loosely bound 
togeth6T-, by a number of recurring themes, 
-though only the Angel and St Francis qualify 
for more than one; In addition each character is 
given an individual birdsong, St Francis's being 
that of the blackcap, Which has made regular 
appearances in Messiaen's scores from Revell 
.4&S olsemtx onwards. But the real unity comes 
not so much from these deliberate repetitions 
as from Messiaen’s extraordinary ability, to 
stamp every musical gesture with his own per- 
sonality, This is necessarily true of the many 
approximate self-quotations in the score, esp- 


physical insignificance that is only one aspect 
of the larger question (to which one must re- 
turn) of the matching of medium and message. 
Christiane Eda-Pierre as the Angel radiates 
“joie” in voice and gesture, as steady in tone as 
in her ascent of steps under the double burden 
of wings and robe. The leper, in Kenneth 
Riegel's interpretation, emerges as a close re- 
lative of Mime, screaming shrilly of his woes to 
an uncaring world and being generally human 
in a manner that makes the saint’s embrace 
spiritually aswell as physically brave. Of the six 
holy brothers, all are sympathetic and self- 
effacing, with the notable exception of Michel 
SCnfichal as Fr&re Elie. Like the leper he pro- 
vides, thtou^hbifibot-ahd-bothered humanity,, 
a character with whom the audience can iden- 
tify. 

In his libretto Messiaen asks throughout for 
as naturalistic a setting as possible, and gives 
detailed instructions for ddcor, costume and 
movement. The producer, Sandro Sequl, and 
the designer, Giuseppe Crisolini-Malatesta, 
have gone a little way to meet his wishes but 
not very far, Among the producer’s many 
problems, movement looms large. The pace of 
the opera is almost uniformly slow, and while 
th is does mean that most of the text is audible it 
■ also creates black holes in the wise en seine 
which any producer must want to fill. But with 
.what? Sequi never really succeeds in hiding his 
difficulties here: too often St Francis or his 
attendants move in no particular direction and 
for- no good reason other than visual variety 
and the comparative naturalism of the leper 
arid Frdre Elie' only serve to throw this 
awkwardness into relief, this tug-of-war be- 
tween stylization and what the designer 
Sneeringly calls “veri$m" is unfortunately para- 
lleled by that between the' ideas for thfe;d«cor 
and their barely competent realization. ... 

Of more general problems, two are out- 
standing. First the question of the work’s 


Melancholy misunderstandings 





Stanley Wells 

SHAKESPEARE 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona and The 
Comedy of Errors 
BBC TV 

Two of Shakespeare’s earliest comedies made 
suitably light-weight fare for the Christinas 
season. The Two Gentlemen of Verona is a 
fragile vessel, exquisitely written in its lyrical 
and comic set-pieces, but thin on plot, 
rudimentary in construction and uncertain in 
tone. Don Taylor’s sensitive production adds a 
few songs and decorative arabesques but docs 
not overweight it. The settings - Italian ale log- 
gias, courtyards, formal gardens, hints of dis- 
tant vistas - and costumes recall Botticelli, 
sometimes with a touch of Alma-Tadema. Two 
statues of naked figures, a female one labelled 
across its loins “Amor'', a male one labelled 
“Fides”, make concrete the classical allusions 
and allegorical abstractions of the play's lan- 
guage; living statuettes of Cupid strew Silvia’s 
path with petals and assist her and Valentine in 
their love-dialogue. The forest is heavily styl- 
ized, with tubular trees bedecked in carnival- 
esque fashion. 

The action unfolds clearly if a little labor- 
iously, as if in consideration of the play's rela- 
tive unfamiliarity. In the opening scene, John 
Hudson and Tyler Butterworth painstakingly 
demonstrate the affectionate but wholesome 
nature of Valentine and Proteus’s friendship - 
arms round shoulders but hearty thumps upon 
the chest - and Hudson's Valentine is enough 
of the silly ass to catch the right tone of amiable 
simple-mindedness in the episode when the 
Duke (played with elegant authority by Paul 
Daneman) tricks him into revealing his plan to 
elope with Silvia. Butterworth, blond and pup- 
pyish, convincingly explores Proteus’s shame 
at fiqdipg himself, fpTSwqm, Joanne Penrce 
looks lovely in the unrewarding role of Silvia, 
but as Julia, Tessa Peake-Jones plays against 
the verse and, like other actresses before her, 
falls into the trap of maudlin lachrymosity on 
finding herself betrayed. The boy playing 
Speed demonstrates all too clearly that 
Shakespeare’s prose needs to be pointed no 
less skilfully than his verse, but Tony 
Haygarth, accompanied by an engaging cur of 
a Crab, does as well by Lance as can be ex- 
pected in the absence of a reacting audience. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona was intro- 
duced to its television audience in n 
well-considered talk by Russell Davies, speak- 
ing from St John’s College, Cambridge amid 
the amorous glamour of a May-week ball. Roy 
Hudd performed the same service for The 
Comedy of Errors in a delightful programme 
illustrating, according to Radio Times , “some 
of the timeless gags and comic routines that 
sharpen this comedy of mistaken, identities' 1 . 
Mr Hudd's admirable analysis of comic techni- 
ques exploited and elaborated by Shakespeare 
in this brilliantly plotted comedy seemed 
strangely iinrel&ted to 1 James Ceilari Jones's 
..production, ... . . ... • 

While it is a mistake to swamp the play’s 
dialogue and destroy its rhythms with farcical 
[ business . and pbtruaiye by-play , it is . noverthe- 

■ tftrfe acfibn: : the comedy inherent in the 

• play's Verbal, styles. Mr Hiidd pointed, accur- 
. i ately, ! tor the potentially comic • effect of the 

refiporise tnade by Antipholus of Syracuse to 
the thirty-seven-line harangue in which 
Adrijana; taking him for her errant husband, 
upbraid^ him and claims him for her own. 
' “Plead you to me, fair darfie?’’, he asks. The 

■ line can be both true arid ftinny if we are made 
; to feel that Antiphohm, bewildered, is desper- 

• ately but genuinely seeking an explanation for 
.f. the lady’s extraordinary behaviour, arid that 
j \ .j&deed 'she ■ might just possibly , have' beeti 
i ad^esMngsomeoneeise. It is neither, true nor, 


wend, wlu, linri .hrm. her affeclions up^. 
There is a (at friend . . he be«uH,£ 
theatre . spoken after a pause on the ^ 
emptied stage, this phrase never, in ntveS 
encc. fails lo provoke delighted laughter 
tied off as ii is here by Roger Daltrey, m £ 
tentntiveness. no invitation to us to 
savour Ids recollection, no sense that heitnvh, 
treading on delicate ground, it p aSits J" 
noticed. 

There is no hick of acting talent in this™, 
duct ion. Though Michael Kitchen as the 
pholuscs looks us if he might be happier pto. 
ing Hamlet , his well-modulated voice and 
courteous chnrm of manner are unTafliiwh 
attractive. Roger Daltrey gives the DkSm, 
likeable, cockney chirpiness, and Cyril Cusack 
is as sweet and touching an Egeon as you could 
hope to find, even if one feels that his reunion 
with Wendy Hiller’s imperious Abbess maj 
confer on him a mixed blessing] 

The production is visually charming. Over- 
elaboration is commendably eschewed. Sow 
comic business is wittily inventive, as wbeaa 
Dromio makes mouths at his reflection in t 
minor which turns out to be only an empty 
frame. Yet the overall effect is disappointingly 
uncomic: a colourful but somewhat mdamiv 
ly tale of misunderstandings and marital mis- 
trust. 

in this play, far more than in The Two Gent- 
lemen of Verona , the absence of a collectively 
responding audience is damaging. Hk 
medium may be blamed, too, for the decision 
lo cast one actor for each pair of twins. Acton 
who can pass for twins on stage may fail to do 
so in close-up. The appearance of both pairsof 
twins together is managed with impeccable 
technical virtuosity, but if earlier the view 
has been as fooled as the characters within the 
play, he is removed from that position of super- 
iority in which, surely, Shakespeare rensdous- 
ly placed him, and a comic dimension is des- 
troyed. 

There is, too, inadequate contrast. In.thf 
opening scene, for example, Egeon's anguisfeis 
dissipated by the onlookers’ antics: the minus 
of his narration by commedia dell'arte players, 
the absurd pomposity of Charles Gray’s sllW’ 
armoured, equestrian Duke, the exaggerated^ 
ly sympathetic response of all who hear w 
story. Cosily domestic interiors throw exces- 
sive weight on Antipholus of Ephesus's bow 
life. And there is a flattening out, not only* 

the varied rhythms of Shakespeare's verse 

prose, but also of the larger rhythms of 
dramatic design. . . 

The Comedy of Errors may be an early pir 
just how early we don’t know - bat “ s * ' 

Handy sophisticated structure requiring » ™ 
direction n master-chefs deftness of to 
balance one ingredient against anOther,aim_ 
whip up the whole concoction with apP/^P 

verve nnd grace. Here it is not so nw® 
fid as a pudding. • • ‘ 
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Orwell and his publishers: new letters 


Mi chael Shelden 

CTorwelPs career as a publishing writer 
relatively short: only sixteen years sepa- 
m the publication of his first book - Down 
Out in Paris and London - from his last - 
JLfca, Eighty-Four , which appeared just a 
L months before his death. This short career 
Iht have had a good deal more difficulty 
started, however, if Orwell had not 
Le Into contact with the literary agent 
Leonard Moore, who succcdcd in finding a 
tjoblisber for the unknown Eric Bluir’s manu- 
script of Down and Out. For the rest of his life 
Onvell had no other agent but Moore, and 
although the two men were never close friends, 
Orwell trusted Moore completely and allowed 
him considerable freedom in the management 
of his literary affairs. 

Recently, almost one hundred previously 
unpublished letters from Orwell to Moore 
law come to light at the Lilly Library of Indi- 
ana University, opening up an important new 
source of information on Orwell's career. 
When Moore's agency - Christy and Moore - 
(hanged hands in the 1950s, his Orwell letters 
srere sold in two lots. One lot went to the Berg 
Collection of the New York Public Library, 
and subsequently many of these were pub- 
lished In The Collected Essays , Journalism and 
Utters of George Orwell (1968). The other 
letters, however, went to the Lilly Library, 
where they have remained, completely un- 
noticed by Orwell scholars, for the past twenty- 
five years. 

Much of the important information in them 
is connected, in one way or another, with the 
story of Orwell’s often difficult relationship 
with his publisher Victor Gollancz. Orwell was 
always grateful to Gollancz for agreeing to 
publish his work when he was a struggling un- 
known, and he was ever mindful of the advan- 
tege of having his books published by a 
prominent, well-regarded firm. But in the 
years that followed the appearance of his first 
#ok, Orwell- often found dealing with Gol- 
hnez troublesome, primarily because of their 
political differences. As the founder of the Left 
&ook Club, Gollancz was an influential figure 
b Socialist circles, but his narrow, doctrinaire 
broach to politics brought him into conflict 
*ith Orwell, who was too independent to sub- 
: kibe fa any orthodox opinion, Socialist or 
! °% l ^ise. To make matters worse, Gollancz 
; jwki to |reat Orwell in an uncompromising, 

, j^harid^d way whenever problems arose be- 
| them. Once Gollancz had made up his 
- JJJ od an issue, there was usunlly nothing 
\ wuld do to sway his opinion, 
i JJwthing.of the frustration that Orwell cx- 
i Ponced In his dealings with his publisher can 
® .«eq in -an early, letter concerning an issue 
; ^TOted jo their political differences. At the 

■ “cginmagof 1936, after Orwell had completed 

manuscript of his novel Keep the Aspidistra 
fl nd had received the proofs for final 
Gollancz suddenly asked for a 
changes in the first chapter in order 

^kndJn idvertising slogans. To avoid the 

•' for ^ f ntire firs ! 

requested that Orwell 

■ ^carried^out^ 1 die 

' ! 0712 over tl* 6 proofs during his 

beenS?i, t? '^ 8an ' ^ eU fcU thathe had 
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advertisements was allowable, I would have entirely 
rewritten the first chapter and modified several 
others. But they asked me to make the alterations 
when the book was in type and asked me to equalise 
the letters, which of course could not be done with- 
out spoiling whole passages and in one case a whole 
chapter. On the other hand to rewrite the whole first 
chapter when it was in type would have meant an 
immense addition to expenses, which obviously I 
could not ask Gollancz to bear. 1 would like to get 
this point clear because I imagine the same trouble is 
likely to occur again. In general a passage of prose or 
even a whole chapter revolves round one or two key 
phrases, and to remove these, as was done in this 
case, knocks the whole thing to pieces. So perhaps 
another time we could arrange with Gollancz that all 
alterations are to be made while the book is in type- 
script. 

If you manage lu get an American publisher to 
accept the book , l wonder whether you could sec to it 
that what he prints is the version first printed, with- 
out the subsequent alterations? I should like there to 
be one unmutilatcd version of it in existence. 

The above address will find me till Saturday. 

Yours sincerely 
Eric A. Blair 

Given Orwell's acute sensitivity to matters of 
style, it was inevitable that be would object so 
strongly to this last-minute revision. Gollancz, 
however, saw nothing wrong with it aad went 
ahead with publication, satisfied that the 
changes had given him adequate protection 
from any possible libel suit. Unfortunately, 
Orwell never had the satisfaction of seeing the 
“unmutilated version" in print, for Moore was 
unable to interest any American publishers in 
the book, primarily because it was considered 
“too British". (The first American edition did 
not appear until 1956, six years after Orwell’s 
death.) 

With his next two books, Orwell discovered 
that he could also expect problems from Gol- 
lancz whenever he tackled controversial poli- 
tical subjects. Gollancz took exception to the 
analysis of Socialist failings in Part Two of The 
Road to Wigan Pier, and audaciously published 
his objections in a special foreword to the 
book. With Homage to Catalonia , he would 
not even look at the manuscript, so certain was 
he that Orwell’s views on the Spanish Civil 
War were mistaken. Included In the collec- 
tion at the Lilly Library Is a letter : from 


Gollancz outlining his objections to Orwell's t 
proposed book on Spain. The lettei was writ- 1 
ten after Orwell had met Norman Collins, one 1 
of Gollancz's associates, to explain his plans ' 
for the book: 

Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 

July Sth 1937. 

Eric Blair E sq., 24 Croons [i/r] Hill, Greenwich, 

SE10 

My dear Blair, 

Norman Collins has told me of his conversation 
with you on Saturday morning, when I was in the 
country. 

It h, of course, impossible to say finally until one 
has seen the typescript: but I am bound to tell you 
that the great probability is that 1 should not wish to 
publish the book you have in mind. I am not a 
member of the Communist Party, and there is no 
shadow of a question of party discipline or anything 
of that kind: but in political matters I have felt for 
some years now that I aught never to publish any- 
thing which could harm the fight against fascism - 
and, from what Collins tells me, I think I should 
probably feel that your book did do that. 

I know that it is exceedingly presumptuous of me 
to say this, in view of the fact that you have been 
fighting in Spain, while I have been sitting quietly In 
my office here: and, moreover, you would be per- 
fectly right in retorting that you, having been on the 
spot, know more of the facts than 1 possibly can. For 
all that, I have to take a decision on such knowledge 
as I have. And please don't think, from what I have 
said, that 1 don’t thinkyou are as keen an nnti-fascist 
as anyone: of course I know you are. 

1 do hope this will not mean that you will get tied up 
elsewhere for any. non-fiction there is to come after 
this book (we have an agreement for your next three 
novels). I had hoped to be able to publish all your 
future work: and I hope that the present book will be 
an exception. If it were possible for you to arrange for 
this as an isolated book, without options on future 
non-fiction, I should be very glad. 

Yours sincerely, 
V. Gollancz 

This summary rejection would have been more 
difficult to bear had it not been for the fact that 
another publisher had taken an interest in 
Orwell at this same time. For when Orwell 
wrote to Moore to inform him of the rejection 
from Gollancz, he sent along not only Gol- 
lancz's letter but also a letter from Fredric 
5 Warburg, of Seeker aitd Warburg, expressing 
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The Landlord of Himself 

“Every man is the builder of a temple, called his body" - Thoreau 
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an interest in publishing any book he might 
write on the Spanish war. (Dated July 6, 1937, 
this letter is also in the Lilly Library.) By the 
time that Orwell wrote to Moore, he had 
already been to "Warburg’s office to discuss the 
book: 

24, Croom's HilUGreenwich, S.E.10 
Sth July ,1937 

Dear Mr Moore, 

I enclose herewith two letters, one from Gollancz 
and the other from Seekers’. 1 saw Collins and from 
what he said and from Gollancz's letter I think it very 
unlikely that he would touch a book of that descrip- 
tion. Meanwhile, Seekers’ wrote lo me on their own 
initiative and 1 went to see them. Of course I told 
them that 1 wns completely in your hands as to busi- 
ness arrangements and could not promise anything, 
but I saw no harm in discussing with them the prob- 
able scope of my book about Spain. They seem very 
anxious to get hold of it, although I told them that I 
should have to go back to Gollancz for subsequent 
books, and they hinted that they were willing to 
make a good offer. Perhaps you might look into this. 
One advantage of taking the book to Seekers* is that, 
although they are rather obscure publishers, they 
cater for a public that would welcome a book of that 
kind. I don't know whether you have any means of 
discovering how (C. L. R.] James’s “World Revolu- 
tion" sold, but the people who read that hook would 
be the kind likely to read a book on Spain written 
from the non-Gommunist standpoint. 

I haven't been loo well and have got a sort of blood 
poisoning in my right hand, a recurrence of some- 
thing I had at the front. I am staying in London until 
it is ready for the doctor to deal with it, but with luck 1 
hope to go down to the cottage about Monday. 

Yours sincerely, 
EricA. Blair 

Orwell's hand improved and he returned to 
his cottage in Wallington later that July, where 
he immediately set to work on Homage to 
Catalonia , finishing it six months later. Despite 
Seeker and Warburg’s publication of the book 
in April 1938, Gollancz had the right of first 
refusal on Orwell’s next three novels, referred 
to in his letter of July 5, above. At that point 
I Orwell may well have seemed politically harm- 
» less where fiction was concerned. But in his 
- next novel. Coming Up for. Air, politics 
: - emerged as a prominent theme,. especially in 
; . one provocative scene that parodies .a Left i 
Book Club meeting. Of course, Orwell could 
not have chosen a more sensitive subject for 
parody as far as his relationship with Gollancz 
• was concerned, and indeed he Was not sur- 
prised when Moore wrote to him that Gollancz 
.■.disapproved .of the political aspects of the 

novel . He may everi have been hoping that this 

novel would force Gollancz to release him 
from his contract, for in his reply to Moore's 
letter he shows little interest in staying with 
Gollancz, although he is at pains not to appear 
' ungrateful for his publisher’s help in the past: 

The StoresAValliogton/Nr. Baldock/Herts. 

25.4.39 

Dear Mr Moore, •< . 

Many thanks for your letter. I am afraid you must 
be overworked, with Miss Peiripm away and having 
been unwetl.yourself , and I am sorry lo trouble you 
with all this stuff. 

I thought Gollancz might show Oght. The book Is, 
of course, only a navel and more or less unpolitical , - 
so for as It is possible for a book to be that nowadays, 
but its general tendency is pacifist, and there is one 
chapter (Chapter U of part HI r- {.suppose you 
. haven't scad Ibe manuscript) which describes a Left 
Book Club meetiog and which Gollancz no doubt 
. objects to. I also think it perfectly conceivable that 
some of Gollancz’s Communist friends have been at 
him to drop me and any other politically doubtful 
. writers Who art op his list. You know how this po|i r . 

; ticaj racket works, nnd of course it is a bitdifficult for . 
QpUeincz, or S t&riy.rale Lawrence and Wlshart, fobe 

■ Joeonan 4i6s and at the’ sairuftime lobe publishing 
my Own books. Meanwhile how does our contract 
stand? Ididn’t see our .last contract, which you may 
' ■ remember was drawn up while 1 was, In Spain, but 1 
'■ understood ITOm my wifcthat Gollancz undertook to 
v publish iriy hejtt three works of fiction and pay £100 
-• , In advance on each. He has also had this bodkin his ; 

: . advance fists three limes;' during to the delay caushd 
bymy Illness. But at the same time I think It would be 
much better not to pin him down to his contract if he 
is really reluctant to publish the book. To begin with 
be has treated me very well and I don’t want to make 
any unpleasantness for him. and secondly If he really 
objects.to the book ho could hardly be expected to 
.. . push it once pdbllalied. It might be better to have a. 
i quite frank explanation with him. If we ore to go to. 
another publisher . whom do you recomm'end? I sup- ' 
pose It would be better to go to one of the big ones if 
they will have me, but meanwhile there will l sup- ' 
1 pose be considerable? delhysl It ball a’great nuisance. 
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1 have earned littJe or no money since last spring and Gollancz soon let it be known that he did not 

am infernally hard up and in debt, and I was looking regard Animal Farm as a “full-lengt h" novel , 

io this book to see me through the summer while I get and therefore he insisted that he still held the 

on with my next I am also not completely. decided f fjrst refusal on Orwell's next two full- 

nove,s - ln e ^^': s n def:'“^ d s 

we are going to charge publishers it might be ncces- little purpose except to undermine Orwell s 
sary to talk that over loo. So perhaps the sooner this position with other publishers, who could not 
business is settled the belter. I nm sorry to be such a be ex p ec t e d to take a risk oh Animal Farm as 

nuisance. long as Orwell’s future novels were tied up 

1 hope you are quite over your flu. 1 am very well , , Apparently, Gollnncz had decided 

.0 use Orwell's ccnlLl us e ,ueu,,s of .1, 
the best couraging other publishers from printing wliat 

Youis sincerely he considered to be a politically dangerous 

Eric Blair book, one that might seriously harm relations 
P.S. If G. wants alterations in the book, I am willing the Soviet allies at acrucial lime in the war 

to make the usual minor changes to avoid libel ac- . Hitler 

lions, but not structural alterations. Orwell first learned of this new problem with 

• Orwell’s firm determination to resist any Gollnncz when he submitted his manuscript to 

substantial changes in his manuscript appar- Jonathan Cape in early May 1944. At that 

ently persuaded Gollnncz that he would have point the novel had been rejected not only by 

to publish the novel as it was or not at all. Gollnncz hut also by Nicholson and Watson. 

Surprisingly, he chose to do the former. Cape, however, found the novel intriguing and 

Coming Up for Air is one of Orwell’s best offered Orwell n contract for it. But complica- 

novels, and perhaps Gollancz decided that he tions quickly arose when Cape also asked for 

could ill afford to turn Orwell away just ns the the rights to all of Orwell’s future work, for 

novelist was beginning to come into his own. Goliancz made it clear to everyone concerned 

Whatever the reason, less than two months that he would not relinquish his claim on 

later, on June 12, 1939, Gollancz published the Orwell’s next two novels. In the following let- 

novel. ft was, however, to be the last Orwell ter Orwell asks his agent to determine whether 

novel to bear the Gollancz imprint; for when Cape could be persuaded to accommodate 

Orwell turned to fiction again, in 1943, he pro- Gollancz’s demands: 

_ duced a work that a man of Gollancz’s political 

persuasion could not possibly publish: Animal IQa Mortimer Crescent/London NW 6 

Arm. ' 8.6.44 

From the moment that he finished Animal 

Fami Orwell was determined that Gollancz Many thanks for your letter. It is awkward Hbout 
should not publish it. With this book he wanted Gollancz. I don’t however remember anything in 

a publisher who would be willing to promote (hat contract about frill-length novels. As I remem- 

him enthusiastically, and he was now con- bet it. it simply referred to my next three works of 

vinced that Gollancz would be unwilling to do Gction (you could verify that from the contract.) If 

that. Yet there was still the matter of having to **• . “Animal Farm” which is certainly a work of 

niirvtti ,u„ _ r fiction (and any way what is "full-length* ) would be 

allow. Gollancz the firet refusal of Ins fictional one of thefn But even M |h ere is one more novel to 

"Works. In a letter that reveals a great deal ^ accounted for . D o you think It would be possible 

about his early plans for matching Animal u, arrange with Cape that Gollancz had the refusal of 

^.Fbr^witntheught publisher, Orwell explains • • . my next novel (or two novels If “Animal Fniro" 
t % Ma>»Wv ifratpgy .forjiandllng G Ottawa: - , doesn’t count),, on the understanding that all other 

works went to Cape, including novels after the Gol- ' 

10, Mortimer Cresccnt/London NW 6 laaB co "'™ cl ra "° ut, ' n " ,B1 cas = 1 ' h °“ ld < 5. bt 

19 3 44 8° ,n B away from Cape for one or at most two books. 

Dear Mr Moore * (Incidentally, I don't know when 1 shall write 

I have Qniihed my book end will be sending you ; nol i" "P? 1 ™ do “ n ' t SKra a propidoustime 
the MS in n few days' time. It is being typed now. I ■ for , lh ™.) « *o aldn ‘ ln ,a . 0olla "“ 

make it ,bout 30,000 words, To avoid wistlog time l ^ "“"•^.on books. His politics change loo 

tldnk we ought to decide In advance whal to do gbout ■ f a «[o^tplmwupwththcm. Quldyoufindoul 
. showjng it to Gollancz. According to dur contract he what Cape thinks about that? 

: has the first refusal nf mv Rerinnai thu Meanwhile how do we stand about that book of 



f . 10a Mortimer Crcscent/London NW 6 

. rfl* 19.3.44 

_ * : I Dear Mr Moore, 

. I have finished my book and wilt be sending you 
•V : !] , the MS in a few days' time. It is being typed now. I 
if. . make it about 30,000 words. To avoid waatl og time l 
m ■ 'tliinlt we ought to decide in advance whal to do pbout 

. showing it to Gollancz- According to our contract he 
has the first refusal of my fictional books, and thif 

■ 4 *■' 4 * UWlkM unrliap lira KnorUdn rvP PiaiSam '■ am lt>la a 



r-tf-fiV W? wasting nma *oji , w arqurg* wno : • « ™ . ’ : ■ . „ . „ 

?• ; + .probably, Wjbiilifa’l touch anything of this! tendency . v 1 sorry about “Keep the Aspidistra Flying”, 

f-X’U arid tbmykpbwlcdgc is veryshort of paper, I suggest but 1 dk3n 1 think il worth topnntmg a book I don’t 

? J ; :T • therefore tfaafrw ©tight' to tail Gollancz bill let him' carcabout - I£ y<to Lane’s [Penguin Books] Idon’t 

V ‘ Wow that the bpok is not-likely to suit him, and say ' w , anl lhal on? donc 1 dwo 8a * lh °y’ 11 be read i" 10 

' that We will only send it along if he very definitely close with "Coming up Tor Air", 

, . want* to stfe am going to write to him this sense 1 hope u wln ** O Kt wlth Cape and this book 

"\y.\ } • now. The point is that it Gollancz dnd his reader? gel wonl have to start on its rounds once again. I do 

hold of it, even iftbey end by nqt taking it, they will ’ . Wanl U t0 sce lhe Hght.this yepr Ifpossibie. 

' i, probably hang Onto the MS for weeks. So I wjll write Yours sincerely 


to him, and then will know nbout II before you get (he 
. MS. _ 

. As to what publisher to approach, I think Nichol-’ 
soii and Watson migfit be the best . I told one of ilieir 
men ’I had a book coming along and he seemed 
, anxious to get hold of it. 0r else Hutchinson* where I 

have a contact in Robert Neumann. Or anyotie else ■ 
. who (a) has got some paper and (b) isn’t in rhe arms 
. of Stalin. The [after is important. This, book.is mur- . 
J( ; ^erf^qm tfe CafnraUnlst ppintof view, though no£l 
• ^nameSf- tfan ? gfet^oVec ; 

■v /jnM^^mng iff sehdllWo coplcsi- V jhlnk We fnjght-; 


Yours sincerely 
: Eric Blair 

In the end, Orwell’s efforts to reach a satis- 
factory agreement with Cape failed, but not 
entirely because, of the contractual problems 
with Gollancfe. 'While -those problems were 
being considered, Cape began to have second 


•'On the road of life", 1 960, a Unocal by Henry Hecrup, a Danish member of the art movement that took its 
acronym from the names Copenhagen. Brussels and Amsterdam: reproduced from Cobra by Jean-Clarence 
Lambert, translated by Roberta Bailey (216pp. Sotheby. £37.50. 085667 1789). 

10a Mortimer Crescent/London NW 6 Cape, he did not change his mind about Aflima/ 
24.6.44 Farm when Gollancz insisted on keeping his 
Dear Mr Moore. contract with Orwell in force. Wartime paper 

It is a pity about Cape’s. I rang up T. S. Eliot, shortages and' Gollancz’s reluctance to corn- 
telling him the circumstances, and shall give him the promise on the contract issue caused a long 
other copy of the MS on Monday. I have no doubt ‘ . . oublication 0 f t h e novel, but in 

Eliot himself would be on my side in this matter, but, ‘".a® n h«d with Dub- 

as he says, he might not be able to swing the rest of August 1945 Warburg went ahead p» 

the board of Faber’s. lication despite the fact that no arrangement 

About tfife contract with^ Gollancz. If 30,000 Words ' covering Orwell’s future novels, had been 
is not “full-length”, what does amount to full-length? worked out . 

Is an actual amount of words named in our existing -ph,, letters In the Lilly Library do not follow 
contract? If not, could we get from Gollancz a defi- . s| beyond this point, but previously 
nite statement os to what he considers a full-length nnwAil in Gollancz 

work of fiction. It is clearly very unsaUshctory to Published letters from Owell to GW 

have this clause in the contract without a clear deflnl- show that Orwell finally succe 

don aril. ing Gollancz to release him from his contract^ 

Yours sincerely the spring of 1947. By that time there wa 
Eric Blair dearly nothing more to be gained from foreug 
him to nhide bv it. The controversy 

Eventually Moore established that “full- Anima i Farm hl «i ^subsided, and Gollancz him- 
length" meant any novel of more than 65,000 iJJfhad adopted a more flexible political ■£ 
words. In the meantime, however, Eliot gave . wl ,u re nnrd to ' Communism 

tU;„ ^Anvnninn Ovtunll „ ln > tUld 1 lhe Soviet Union. In nny case Orwell was 

face of this depressing news, Orwell whs adamunl nhou t staying with Warburg. He was 

tempted to forget about commercial publishers . . k on naw novel, and fell strong* 

and to arrange instead to publish the novel . y Warf JJ° shouJt j have the chance 10 
himself, but wisely he decided to let Fredric y ... . . TJ ® j, en 0rWe |i finished 
. Warburg have a look at the mnnuscript before g 1 . l11U t t , d of 19 48, the manusdpl 

going any further with is idea. Although ttralalirto WorbotB. ’- h o- publl*^ *• ‘ 

Orwell had indicated earlier to Moore that lie ; 3 ,!^ later. 

beUeved. Warburg would be reluctant to pub- u { tempting to consider What might have 
liah the novel, Warburg was ; in fact very h4 ^ n S^ll“if he h«! 
anxious to have it, and promptly agreed to . . lier w hen Homage wW? , 

publish if provlded siiffident paper was avail- , . wag y reiected with another,, pubhsh? . 

able. After mpre than five months of struggling n . .. , * j havp exoerimented mom totty 

toflnd a publisher tor AnMFvm.l^ mg* 

flnauy had some encouraging news to give his he witwrf^gS 



14th Aiiaust. Yes it is ln 8 mt0 fln an • rerim ^ u r H , r nreparea 1 ” 
ig the ri^is of "Wigan firat half of this century ^ he»ej p t on6 of ; 

. achieve that ambition u 

g to publish "Animal the gTeat Ironies in matted’ 

sause although W. has . ^must surely be that^eb a ^^^^ 
be a.slib-up about the • ;f ^ lons yith a publisher sqill'P^ ,,. 
lay hands on the paper . M tong, wp a F . 
me from the trouble of ; encourage bis 


iddtm^ 

- the OflW' 


. • ■ ^ ■ av;e not tune to do if : T£j^uf or o f \he Orwell 

tjialG takjfig a fiat'jri Ift|i(igion at the end qUofefrom the letters. WW ? 
• * I wfll let yfafiave the address when ipermtisian U> print per 


to 'pin-- db^. GbllahfZ ’qn V-tjfa feknkj 


George 


mv. :.v . - h . .7 : .• 
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The misunderstanding of Newspeak 


Roy Harris 

nrffdl and Ruskin did not, on the face of it, 
u«mnch in common. But Ruskin once said 
Lathing that Orwell might well have used as 
^motto for an Orwellian linguistics: “the 
latest thing a human soul ever does in this 
Ek to see something and tell what it saw in 
plain way". That summarizes Orwell’s 
J&ng about language, just as it summa- 
rizes Raskin’s theorizing about art. Let us call 
it the doctrine of plain representation. It has a 
staple, noble, fundamentalist nng to it. 

The significance of “Newspeak”, the most 
fonous figment of Orwellian linguistics, can- 
,Bt be understood without reference to the 
doctrine of plain representation. Ruskin was 
doubtless thinking primarily of pictorial repre- 
sotetion, whereas Orwell was thinking of ling- 
astic representation. They share, however, an 
important set of assumptions about the con- 
cept of representation itself. The Newspeak of 
Orwell’s novel Nineteen Eighty-Four is a lan- 
guage which, for certain topics, makes plain 
representation in the verbal mode impossible. 
Newspeak, in short, stands the doctrine of. 
plain representation on its head. The pictorial 
equivalent for Ruskin would have been a per- 
verse mode of drawing (“Newdraw") in which, 
for example, all straight lines were automati- 
ctlly represented as curves or wiggles - any- 
thing, in fact, other than straight lines. Why any 
artistic Establishment should bother to devise 
such a distorted system of pictorial represen ta- 
Hon as Newdraw is, of course, puzzling. On the 
other hand, where language is concerned the 
motivation is allegedly less obscure: it is, quite 
Wuntly, a social and political motivation - a 
vay of fooling most of the people most of the 
time. 

It seems somehow significant that the term 
Nmpeak itself, which Orwell introduced to 
the English-speaking world only thirty-five 
pus ago, should in that relatively short time 
lave undergone all or most of the sociolinguis- 
fc processes which validate it as part of the 
rorabulary of Oldspeak. What does that show? 
Different things, according to taste. Some will 
i that it shows Orwell’s linguistic worries 
basically groundless, and that language 
; wys laws which scheming politicians and 
| Pjojsgapdists are powerless to interfere with. 

; argue, to the contrary , that it shows 

j ^D’s linguistic instincts were basically 
: and that the subtle forms of ideological 

I to which the vocabulary of our public 
® SC0Urse 1* subject are powerful enough to 
JJtoallze the explosive potential of new terms 
directly challenge them. 

JjfoSUs less controversial is Hint in the pro- 
^of assimilation into the vocabulary of Old- 
J** jne; word ' Newspeak has undergone 
* 7 “tolation,' A recently published dictionary 
rT“ Purports to be Newspeak includes new- 
I ^^professional jargon of any and every 
i r .that is not what Orwell meant. News- : 

^ B.aot Newspcak in virtue of being just 
k *“ not ao stupid as to think 

^^S^Pesre bad already anticipated 
Bngg^^r I,B fl u l rem © n t computer-age 

'■ TN-ftfewgPc&k — piiwhtv.Fnur id a ' 


^ “nguage; aesigneu iu 
the political . enslavement of its speak- 

kiriiis « *- ^ : .^^ e H describes it, is that 

< by thk Sf' ^ n ,°vel , Where we art 
^8 programme by which 
; atl #y replace Oldspeak 

hiw #*£ deUberate 
' ^ freedom 

Nt ehtitu remains one of the 


th^’yjyhole 6f Eng-. 

■ is ' , bara^je. which 
*9 ,;atiy 0udfence -whose native 

5 ^ ghmantee to iiisl Users 

0\al gngland, 

fo'thejAcad^. 

■ ^ ' atluigt^age^sufe- 

'fa M 


resources of one of the richest vocabularies in 
the world, we can feel nothing but repulsion for 
the loathsome philologist from the Ministry of 
Truth in Nineteen Eighty-Four who says 
gloatingly: “It’s a beautiful thing, the destruction 
of words." 

Orwell’s parable raises in a dramatic form 
what is a much wider issue for any community 
which takes this English view of linguistic free- 
dom: the question of our social responsibilities 
as language-users. It is to Orwell’s credit that 
he brought this question to the attention of a 
whole generation who might otherwise have 
overlooked it, or not been able to focus it 
clearly for themselves. It is all the more regrett- 
able that his parable took the particular form it 
did. For Newspeak is, and is likely to remain, 
unsurpassed as a fictional portrayal of 
iogophobia: and logophobia has become one 
of the most characteristic maladies of our 
times. 

Certainly Orwell seems to have suffered 
from acute fits of it. He was not merely, as 
Anthony Burgess describes him, “a word-user 
who distrusted words" (so, to some extent, are 
we all) but one whose distrust of words at times 
bordered on the pathological. As a profession- 
al writer, he realized what he owed to his own 
skills of verbal manipulation. As a committed 
socialist, on the other hand, he instinctively 
disliked verbal skills as skills pre-eminently in- 
culcated, valued and practised by a class-based 
educational system of which he disapproved 
(but of which he himself was a highly articulate 
product). Hence his unspoken fear, that to 
practise verbal persuasion, to engage in verbal 
polemic even in the cause of socialism - or any 
“good” cause - might be to legitimize a trust in 
words which could ultimately be betrayed by 
words themselves. Newspeak was the public 
fantasy which gave fictional form to Orwell’s 
private nightmare. But this fantasy has a 
psychological validity and cultural significance 
which go far beyond the particular circum- 
stances of Orwell's dilemma. 

Logophobia is not an exclusively twentieth- 
century phenomenon. It goes back at least as 
far as the Greek philosopher Cratyius, whose 
logophobia was so acute that eventually, we 
are told, he renounced the use of words as a 
mode of expression altogether. Orwell was by 
no means so desperate a case: he could not 
afford to be. What makes him such a typical 
representative of twentieth-century logopho- 
bia (as distinct from, say, the mare esoteric 
logophobia of the early Wittgenstein or the 
more hindsigbted variety of Marshall Mc- 
Luhan) is his ultimate faith in the aforemen- 
tioned doctrine of plain representation. 

Orwellian logophobia is based on two Inter- 
connected doubts about the trustworthiness of 
the connection between words and meaning. 
One is that instead of revealing what is meant, 
words may be used to obscure or conceal it. 
The other is that instead of revealing what is 
meant, words may be used to misrepresent it. 
Hence the generalized form which Orwell’s 
nightmare takes-the postulation of a language 
which has been “doctored” In such a way as to 
deceive its usere systematically about certain 
social and political aspects of the world In 
which they live, and furthermore, “doctored” 
fa suc ji^a 

tion. 

The fears underlying this logophobic extra- 
palation are based on Orwell's disgust at in- 
stances of what he saw as linguistic dishonesty 

and deception. This revulsion comes out 
strongly in some of his most vigorous ynitirg. 
“Defenceless villages are bombarded froin fte 
air; the inhabitants driven out into the chunter . 

Seedto ^ . 

■If for them. ; . ; ifthi- 


cealed behind all kinds of wnw; 
• him l> mated -tin 
thought that tbeig 


scious action do anything about it." Orwell 
believed that something could and should be 
done about it; but what he proposed to do 
simply showed how shallow his thinking about 
language was, and how uncritically he swal- 
lowed the doctrine of plain representation. He 
inveighed against the “bad influence" of 
American usage and its “debasing effect" . He 
condemned expressions which he considered 
to betray “slovenliness”, “ugliness", “lack of 
precision", “meaninglessness” and “preten- 
tious diction". One of his recommendations 
was to memorize the sentence “A not unblack 
dog was chasing a not unsraall rabbit across a 
not ungreen field" . ln short , he showed exactly 
the same pTescriptivist attitudes towards lan- 
guage as can be found in most published guides 
to “correct" usage, or any representative selec- 
tion of complaints to the BBC about the de- 
cline of contemporary “standards” of English. 
Orwell attacks, as one essay on him puts it, 
"most of the misuses of language that have 
become the favourites of indignant letter- 
writers of any persuasion". 

It would be misguided to defend Orwell by 
trying to distinguish his progressive and radical 
approach to questions of usage from the con- 
servative, reactionary inspiration of the major- 
ity of “indignant letter-writers”. The plain fact 
is that Orwell's attitude was no more enlight- 
ened than theirs. Accusing one's political 
opponents of "perverting the English lan- 
guage” is a game that both right and left can 
play, as recent arguments about nuclear 
weapons and unilateral disarmament have all 
too clearly shown. The fact that fa the view of 
many observers the left emerged victorious 
from that particular fracas should not be misin- 
terpreted. Appeal to the doctrine of plain rep- 
resentation is a double-edged weapon. To 
those inclined to think otherwise I would re- 
commend consideration of two 1983 examples 
where the concept of Newspeak is invoked 
under the banner of writers not notorious ( pace 
Orwell) for their left-wing sympathies. 

The first is provided by an article in The 
Times entitled “How Newspeak leaves us 
Naked” (February 1, 1983}, irt which Roger 
Scruton uses a criticism of the definitions pro- 
vided by the Moscow Novosti Press Agency’s 
Short Guide to Political Terms (which counte- 
nances “democracy” as genuine only when 
understood as preceded by the adjective 
“socialist" and deflnitionally underwritten by 
the "dictatorship of the proletariat”) as a 
springboard for an attack upon feminism. 
Feminism is described as “an ideology which, 
like communispi, seeks to abolish' hi story, to 
abolish human nature, and to abolish every 
thought which conflicts with its dominant and 
erroneous idea — the idea of the moral indis- 
tinguishability of men and women". Feminism, 

the article continues, “seeks to appropriate not 

only vocabulary, but also grammar, and to eli- 
minate gender from a language structured by 
gender distinctions”. (This is presumably a re- 
ference to controversies about Using this mas- 
culine pronoun a? the unmarked anaphoric 
form in sentences like No one ought to forget his 
. linguistic obligations to the community.) . . 

My second example is Friedrich yga,. 
Havek’s onslaught on the phrase social Justice 
.. ,tL tom.. Novembe r. lt, i983).;H a yelt to- 
> (mrideitihatibh bf this 

expression as “a semantic fraud from the same 
stable as people V Democracy”, and describes 
the adjective social as “probably the most con- 
. fusing and misleading term of our whole poli- 
tical Vocabulary”. The villain pf'the piece is 
.• Rpusrtau, apparently, in whose fiontrai Social 
the wretched terin "appears as an essential part 
L of the rhetorical substitute for ' coiveritional . 
• morals". Social, in short; is cistiguted by, 
Hayek as a “weasel word"; arid, a weasel word 
js described as a wbrd "u&ed to draw the teeth 
. from aepneept 'which one is obliged to employ, 

. but fyojm . which ' ope. Wishps tp elimuiOte all 
- implications thm cHhllonge. one’s ideological 
premls^.lftterfiaderi^ more 

cojifideiice .(his description were It riot 
that t)tis condemnation appears under a cap- 
tion which advertise$ *F. A. Hayek on New- 
V speak eXempIifled’’, t)bes that make Wewr- 
pe$ l\&eli a wfigsei Word? And if so, which : 
■. word shall escape whipping? LOgophobia is 
V. ’evidently a disease fobftned to any purlieu-, 

j : iifr; iegitotint bf toe jjoGticpI speclnJtn; ' , ; .! „ ; 
. v : : ■ fa efise the juxtaposition’ bf thdse two exam- 


ples might tend to cause apoplexy in some 
readers, perhaps it is worth interjecting a dis- 
claimer. There is, indeed, a distinction to be 
drawn between the political ranting of a Scru- 
ton and the political rationale of a Hayek. The 
point, however, is that both can use the doc- 
trine of plain representation for their own pur- 
poses: and for every Scruton or Hayek there 
will be an Orwell or an Orwellian to complain 
about the other side's use of expressions like 
pacification, nuclear deterrent and acceptable 
casualties. Propaganda always lays claim to a 
linguistic monopoly of truth. 

The real misrepresentations which are cen- 
tral to these arguments and counter-arguments 
are not abuses of the English language at all. 
They are much marc fundamental. They are 
abuses of our concept of a language itself. The 
reason why there could be no such language as 
Orwell’s Newspeak is identical with the reason 
why there could be no such language as the 
idealized Oldspeak to which it stands opposed. 
No language can ever give us “plain repre- 
sentation”, and it is an intellectual deception to 
imply that we should expect it to. Hie doctrine 
of plain representation is simply linguistic uto- 
pianism. Like all forms of utopianism; it pro- 
rides countless traps for the simple-minded 
and endless claptrap for charlatans to exploit. 

As the real - rather than the fictional -- 1984 
arrives, we find the English-speaking commun- 
ity in a comical-tragical state of legislative tur- 
moil over questions of “plain language”. On 
one side of the Atlantic, British farmers are not 
allowed to call fresh milk “fresh” when il has 
come straight from the cow. Why not? Para- 
doxically, because it has come straight from the 
cow. (It may, of course, become “fresh" two 
days later, having been pasteurized in the in- 
terim.) Meanwhile on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we find states all over America 
rushing in legislation to protect the common 
man against the complexities of Oldspeak. 
Such enactments require, for example, that 
“every consumer contract shall be written in a 
clear and coherent manner using words with 
common and everyday meanings”. But over 
the rather criicial questions of which words 
actually have “common, and everyday mean- 
' fags” and how we are supposed to know exactly 
What these “common and eveyyday meanings” 
are, the plain-language legislators wisely drew • 
the discreet semantic veil of silence. 

For Orwell, it would doubtless be one of the 
ironies of history that the country which took ' 
the lead in “defending” Its Vietnam policy ex- 
ternally by means of Newspeak should now 
take the lead in defending the rights of its own 
proletariat to use Oldspeak for internal domes- . 
tic purposes. But the irony Is not to be laid at 
history's door: it is a projection from' Orwell’s 
own misconceptions about the way linguistic 
communication works. 

Catling a spade a spade is not something ' 
languages can do: only language-users. And if 
language-users do riot like the word spade , or 
cannot make it mean what they want to, then' 
they Will make another, With or without gov- 
ernment intervention. Orwell’s classic series of 
mistakes was to suppose (i) that something 
. called “the English language” lays down the, 
true meaning of a word Uke.4pnde; (il) that 
'' words like spade mean what they, say} and (iti) 

: that anylhfag wbidi needs to besaidcari bb said ‘ 
using, words like spade - in short, by using . 
words any ordinary man can understand be- 
cause the words in question directly reflect a 

• recognizable reality. This muddled complex of 
beliefs has become one of the most popular 
pieces of linguistic foj Wore of modem times , It 
was Orwell’s naive commitment to that folk- 

• [ore which led to his creation of the fictional < 

. antilanguage of Newspeak, arid hence to Ills 

(desen ed) canonization' as a prophet of twen- 
tieth-century culture. 

. 1984 and after; Changing Images of the Future, ■ 
by Nigel Calder (207pp. Century. £9.95. 07126 ■ 

■ 0194 5) takes the form of a dialogue between a 
certain “A”, and O’Brien - not the villain of 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty -four, but a compu- 

, ter acTonymically abbreviated: the Omniscient 
Being Re-Interpreting Every.. Nation. A. and 
O'Brien exchange an enormous amount of in- 

■ formation about the modern word, and Calder 
. shifts towards the cpnrilu'slori that our civiliza- 
tion is at breaking point: “only with hncom- 

, monshrewdn^ss. apd good luck will w6 survive , 
the next 20 years 'with life and liberty intact".- 1 
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Beneath the scenery 



A> Hallam 

RONREDFERN 

The Making of a Continent 

242pp, with colour and black-and-white 

illustrations. BBC. £17.50. 

056320351 
JOHN McPHEE 
In Suspect Terrain 
210pp. Faber. £8.50. 

0374176507 

Almost alone among the physical sciences, 
geology lends itself readily to popularization. 
Quite literally down to earth, its concepts 
are much less abstract than those of physics 
and, despite some inevitable jaTgon, its lan- 
guage is appreciably less impenetrable than 
that of chemistry. What is especially relevant in 
the video-saturated world of today is the im- 
portance of the visual image in promoting both 
wonder and understanding. Of nowhere is this 
more true than the western United States for, 
confronted with the magnificent scenery of 
such national parks as the Grand Canyon, Cra- 
ter Lake, Yosemitc, Zion, Bryce Canyon and 
Yellowstone, it is a dull and incurious traveller 
who is not provoked to ponder on the whys and 
wherefores of their geology. 

Both these books are journalists' accounts of 
some of the splendours of North American 
geology and it§ relationship to the peoples who 
have lived or live there. Ron Redfem and John 
McPhee have in common a crisp, lively writing 
style refreshingly free of technical jargon and 
an easy familiarity with modem geological con- 
cepts, especially plate tectonics, and their 
bearing on the detail that one observes on the 
ground. In other respects the two books are 
quite different. 

Redfem's, the more wide-ranging and com- 
prehensive, is the accompanying book to a 
joint BBC-PBS television series and is accor- 
dingly built round a large number of often - 
: spectacular and beautiful, colour photographs 
' i apd; dU&ntnSv Redfettl- begin*. Jtfr. extensive 
itinerary at the volcanic zone In Iceland where 
the country, astride the Mid- Atlantic Ridge, is 


rifting apart as the Atlantic Ocean widens. 
After a comparison of the formerly conjoined 
territories of Wales and Newfoundland he 
moves to the Great Slave- Lake region in the 
heart of the Canadian Shield, where some of 
the oldest rocks of the continent outcrop, and 
then to the tundra zone of the McKenzie Delta. 
There follows a discussion of so-called suspect 
terrains, based on the complicated mountain 
geology of Alaska, which is now thought, along 
with the whole western margin of the conti- 
nent, to be a collage of pieces of land that have 
travelled for considerable distances from 
somewhere in the Pacific before docking a few 
tens of millions of years ago. California, the 
Colorado Plateau and the Great Basin desert 
get full treatment before the author returns to 
the US heartland, travelling southwards from 
the Great Lakes, a relict of the Pleistocene 
glaciation, to the Mississippi Delta. Thence to 
the Bahamas and eastern seaboard, where he 
ends his odyssey in New England, discussing 
the origin of -the Appalachians. 

Although Redfem is not a geologist by train- 
ing I find him an impressively reliable and lucid 
guide, with a good grasp of the relationship 
between fact and theory, whether dealing with 
continental collisions and mountain-building, 
volcanidty, sea-level changes or the Ice Age. 
The bearing of geology on human activity is 
persistently emphasized, as for instance in his 
discussion of earthquakes in California and 
Alaska, gold-mining in Colorado, flood con- 
trol in the Mississippi Valley or the origins of 
the Pittsburgh steel industry. He is not, how- 
ever, always so accurate in his account of human 
history. Thus he ought to have known that 
Cardinal Wolsey, though he indeed lost favour 
with Henry VIII, was not executed but died of 
natural causes. Such a subject is not of course 
particularly relevant to North American geol- 
ogy, and nor ate a number of others that are 
introduced here and there, dealing either with 
people or wildlife. One feels that they are in- 
serted because they are based on a good televi- 
rion shot, but these scattered facts are usually 
diverting and .dp not seriously, detract from, the 
high quality of the rest of the book, which 
despite its glossy appearance and large format 


Over the waves 


C. Vita-Pinzi 

’ i • - ■ , — 

• ALAS* AIR COWER (Editor) 

, The Times AUas of the Oceans • 

Jr; .272pp, with colour maps.aqd illustrations. 
• ■ Times Booki, £30. : . 

0723002460. - 


Beyqnd the. breakwater of Dover, wrote 
Aiidep, llea( the immense, improbable atiBs, 
The realm he wrote of wns the linguistic. The 
oceanic appears!no less daunting, and yet here 
wq have it encompassed by a manageable, 
sumptuous and astonishingly cheap volume, 

The economy is explained by the improbable 
ruse of having the maps drawn in Boreham 
Wood,, the colours separated in Slough j the 
index set in Aarhus, and the printing and bind- 
(og executed in Verona. The immense task was 
.^edbyhyepty-elght ^hiribWfora.fifteehor 


stalfoents and are designed to instruct and di- 
vert in roughly equal measure. In such journals 
the text is intermixed with pictures, presumably 
to save the reader from exhaustion. In the 
TTAO there. Is hardly a map. which lacks a 
helpful photograph or drawing. The section on 
oil and gi\$ thus has a photograph of an oil rig in 
the Java Sea. I suppose we must believe that 
that is where it is. But need U bo here? 

Superfluous illustration, as we know from 
television documentaries, tends to go together 
.with insufficient hard tack. The five bathymet- 
ric maps that open Section One bear this out. I 
am aware that, As my microOJSD tells me, ap 
atlas can be 4 “conspectus of any subject in 
tabular fpnn ,k ; and not necessarily a volume of 
maps’; But it seems almost peryerse to brush 
aside the ti gditipoal .functions of an atlas if this 
means primping bn the part of marine science, 
that has made the greatest advances in the last 
two, decades, namely the mapping of sub- 
; m anne topogi$phYfThe:in ap£ar<p &l a'kale-Q ! t 

'A hit' 1rth«n flirts rriiiVSsY ' niri- iHniratinA 1 'Mimla'ii 


deserves a better fate than to be left lying 
around on coffee-tables. 

McPhee’s book takes its title from l he com- 
plicated geology first recognized in Alaska, 
though his travels are confined largely to the 
Appalachians in the neighbourhood of inter- 
state Highway 80 from New Jersey to Indiana. 
Its complete lack of pictures and diagrams re- 
flects its origin as a series of articles in the New 
Yorker , in which the only illustrations allowed 
are cartoons and glossy advertisements. 
McPhee is therefore driven to painting word 
pictures and the result is a much more self- 
consciously literary effort than Rcdfcrn's. 
There is a free application of simile and 
metaphor: “Over the continent, the ice had 
spread southwards about as evenly as spilled 
milk”; or, referring to kettles in the glacial 
landscape of Indiana, “like big, buried Easter 
eggs, the ice sat there and slowly melted". 

By and large the style does not grate and 
McPhee can sometimes get the message across 
with powerful effect. Taiwan is currently be- 
lieved to be a suspect terrain in the making, 
and its future collision with mainland Chinn 
provides a model for what might have hap- 
pened to the Appalachians a few hundred mil- 
lion years ago. “For the mainland government 
in Peking to be wooing the Taiwanese to join 
the Peoples’ Republic of China is the ultimate 
inscrutable irony. Not only will Taiwan inexor- 
ably become one with Red China. It will hit 
into China like a fist in the belly. It will knock 
up mountains from Hong Kong to Shanghai. It 
is only a question of time." The lack of illustra- 
tions remains a drawback, however, and I 
suspect that the reader lacking any previous 
knowledge of geology could at times have 
problems of comprehension. 

In Suspect Terrain is especially good on the 
Pleistocene glaciation that so profoundly 
affected the landscape of the north-east United 
States. We learn with interest of the igneous 
and metamorphic erratics and gold particles in 
the glacial deposits of Indiana, derived from 
the Canadian Shield, and of the correlation 
• between moraines and cemeteries: morainic 
soil makes poor farmland but is well drained 
and easy to dig! A lengthy section Is devoted to 


encyclopedia ( e’est magnlflque, mats ce n’est 
pas la mer) and the brickbats blossom into 
roses. The rest of Part One is an account of 
plate tectonic theory, starting with the form of 
the ocean basins and moving on to the magne- 
tic dating of the sea-floor, continental move- 
ments and marine sediments. The Illustrations 
bring home the didactic advantages of colour 
apd will doubtless be widely transformed into 
lecture-slidos (projection is the sinccrest form 
of flattery), although It may turn out that in- 
formation thus conveyed Is just os readily shed. 
The next section deals with the atmospheric 
. and oceanic circulations and their interaction, 
attdthe! one after that with oceanic life. For all I 
know they are full of controversial material; 
but those ignqrarit of, say, avian habits, will 
finditjtig maps showing the extravagant circujn- 
'• ocdaiiic migrations of the shearwater perfectly 
convincing. . . 

Eff* i- T]wP r does an equally thorough and 

datight,- the 

... jjhid the prospects ^ oil, gas and other 

Inineralg J and sea .wafer. There is an excellent 
' I' ■ 8pread oh wind, wave, tidal and ther- 


thc great Swiss naturalist, Louis Am.™ , 
brought glacial theory to the UmhX 
un.l, as professor at Harvard, was ll.-.J r 
Boston high society, counting 
friends the jurist Oliver Wendell Holsl^ 
sucii eminent literati as Longfellow fw 
and Hawthorne. What I found mos& 

however ts the instghtallowedintotheXS 

i US Geological Survey geologist and J 

tologist, Anita Horns, who acted as McPheA 
guide and mentor and who is lTT. 


. . — — “M.ii iloiflrf] IQ 

distrust grand theory: “Plate tectonics U not a 
practical science, li’s a lot of fun and Rama 
but it's not how you find oil.” 6 1 

One sympathizes with her viewpoint when 
considering some of the wilder arm-wavot 
since the earth sciences revolution of the late 
1960s. Nevertheless one must surely acknow- 
ledge that wc have a perennial need of explain- 
tory models, and that guidance is required ab- 
out which fncts to gather, and to what purpose. 
Such guidance is provided by theory motfifr 
able in the light of further knowledge, and i 
science is only in a healthy state when (herein 
satisfactory balance between the work of (he 
arm-wavers and that of nit-pickers like Anita 
Harris. 

Far North 

James Hunter __ 

DONALD J. W1TIIRINGTON (Editor) 

Shetland and the Outside World 1469-1969 
239pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0197141072 

The fourteen papers in this book date from (be 
Shetland Historical Congress held in 1969 to 
commemorate the five-hundredth anniversuy 
of die pledging of the islands to Scotland by 
Christian I of Denmark and Norway. The long 
delay in publishing them makes these paper 
historical documents in their own right. Thus 
the chapter on "Economic Change" was writ- 
ten when North Sea oil had yet to be dis- 
covered and when, to quote its author 
Donald, then Shetland Development Officer, 
“there was much confidence in the future 
the fishing industry. Now fishing is ln crtiis 
Shetland’s oil boom, having brought unp 
cedented prosperity, is practically over. ^ 
landers presently fenr a return to l t» 
ltions prevailing in the late 1940s. The , . 
book recalls, the local economy 00,1313 ... 
lowing the withdrawal of the mB8Siv * i!? 
presence made necessary by war 
ninny; and a distant government, jw w 
influenced by Shetland’s strategic tof®” . 
more or less obandoned the mos . , . j B 
part of the British Isles to it* ovrtl . ^ 
1969 Mr Donald asked: "How could 
understand Shetland?" He- answered. 
not. And Shetlanders’ sense of^Hncit^ 
stressed by several contributors i to _ . 

cal congress, has since rirengthenw local 
Today the islands have a more pP - b _. ^ 
authority and there are 
Shetland to be granted the *«j^ , o0 ^ 

tus which Denmark longsgohj® .. 
slbiilariy situated Faroe w aaa ? ^’^pKt>\. 

Shetland’s links. With 

of its long Scandinavian involv^w^;^^ 

Norwegian and Danish 
centuries until pawned to the ^ 
land by the impecunious 
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Quirks of the quest 


Savkar Altinel 


OVULES JOHNSON 

OxherdlngTale 

176pp. Blond and Briggs. £8.95. 
085634148 7 


AnovelwithaZen Buddhist title by an Associ- 
ate Professor of English who teaches Creative 
Writing raises uneasy expectations. It could 
easily be a cult book in the making, or it could 
be that other kind of “campus novel", the kind 
which is bought in bulk by American colleges 
because of its sheer teachability to undergradu- 
ates. Happily, though, Oxhcrding Tale is 
neither of these, but a work of some real depth 
and humour. 

Hie narrator Andrew Hawkins is, like the 
author himself, black. Being the product of a 
Sunken wife-swapping session between a 
plantation owner and his butler, however, he 
can pass for white; and although the novel is 
full of insights into blackness and slavery, it is 
clear that these conditions are meant to be 
seen, at least to a certain extent, as metaphor- 
ical. As the author says in a brilliant aside on 
the slave narratives of the 1840s and 1850s, the 
period of the novel itself, the slave’s pursuit of 
freedom has affinities with the Puritan's pur- 
suit of salvation, and both have their roots in 
the Confessions of “the first philosophical 
black writer: Saigt Augustine". To this argu- 
ment are added frequent allusions to the Odys- 
sey and, of course, the "Ten Oxherding Pic- 
tures" of Kuo-an Shih-yuan depicting a young 
herdsman in search of the wayward ox that is 
bis own self; the reader is left in no doubt that 
what is at issue is a universally relevant quest. 

Andrew's father is a black racist who tliinks 
loo much imagination is “unwholesome. And 
white" (his British equivalent would have no 
doubt said it was "middle class”), but Andrew 
bimsclf is given a thorough grounding in both 
Western and Eastern traditions of thought by a 
tutor, and although he has some misgivings 
tbought, he thinks, is'.llke Chinese 
»od; half an hour after one has consumed it 
one’s head is empty once again), he becomes a 
wker after truth and leaves his home. 

JJ* first stop is a plantation owned by a 
»idow named Flo Hatfield who is addicted to 
yt*. drugs and young male slaves. In this 
"W. of tho senses, which is called 
Leviathan" and resembles Circe’s island, 


Andrew also meets the Vet, a pedlar of bad 
faith, who is a sort of parody of Camus’s Doc- 
tor Rieux with his interest in man’s health 
rather than his salvation. The Vet has for sale a 
number of “life assurances": 

They included: ( 1) The faith that someday you would 
be honored by your community for your contribu- 
tions, $100. (2) That, if not honored, your children 
would one day regard you as a source of inspiration, 
$75.00. (3) If neither of the above, you would enjoy 
the benefits of a goad marriage, a little properly, and 
pride in your work, $50.00. (4) If none of these, then 
you would enjoy all the above, plus life everlasting, 
in the afterworld, $25.00. (5) If none of the above, 
you would, at least, die mercifully in your sleep, 
$5.00. 

'The last policy is, lately, our most popular,' said 
[the Vet]. 'You have only to select a hope. Through 
the techniques uf fried rich Mcsmcr, it will seem 
apodictic.' 

Andrew, however, angrily rejects such a solu- 
tion, leaves Leviathan, and heads north, pur- 
sued by the dreaded Soulcatcher whose job is 
to bring back escaped slaves. 

Andrew's wanderings eventually lead him to 
the town of Spartanburg where he marries a 
white girl, takes out a mortgage on a log cabin. 


and gets a job as a schoolteacher. This section 
of the novel is difficult to interpret, for it looks 
as if Andrew has settled, with the author's full 
blessing, for some version of the third policy 
offered by the Vet. This state of affairs does 
not last for long, of course, and there is a final 
encounter with the Soulcatcher, but the so- 
called “ Liberation” that results from this is a 
passive acceptance of life and death which 
seems only an extension of the kind of stoicism 
represented by Spartanburg. In a book which 
could be said to follow a Hegelian pattern 
(Hegel is mentioned several times and even 
lectured on by Marx who is made to pay a brief 
visit to America unrecorded by history) how 
could there be room for such an un-Hegelian 
move? Did not Hegel say that stoicism was not 
freedom but only an ideology embraced by 
slavery-based Roman society? 

The weakness of the ending, however, is not 
altogether important. An editor Andrew 
meets in the course of his travels tells him that 
she hates her job because “no one seems intel- 
lectually equipped to write with the truth as 
their motive”. That is one charge which could 
not be brought against Charles Johnson. 


Nest for the nice 


John Melmoth 


TOM WAKEFIELD . 

Mates 

144pp. Gay Men’s Press, P.O. Box 247, 
London, N156RW. 

£7.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

0907040284 

Gay fiction, seeking an apt response to post- 
Wolfenden forbearance (that “lavish fraction 
of civil rights” derided by AdamMars-Jones in 
the introduction to Mae West is Dead, his re- 
cent anthology of lesbian and gay stories), has 
tended towards self-repression - variously 


al. Mates illustrates rather than resolves this 
dilemma. Tom Wakefield's emphasis on the 
prosaic nature of extended homosexual mono- 
gamy is shot through with a tortuous sexual 
mysticism: “His breasts, though hairy, were, to 
all. intents and purposes, mammary in rela- 
tionship to his women friends," Cyril, one of 
the two principal characters, while generally 
maintaining a certain discretion with regard to 
his sexual orientation, can be riled by liberal 
solicitousness: 

Understanding on their terms oiTered little more than 
damnation. Informed groups! You enlightened 
ones! . . . Take your stance of pity and feel so much 
better for it. 

There is nothing fay about Len and Cyril. 
T hey meet as national service conscripts, swift- 


aping and inverting itsstraight(cr) precursors. If |y consummate matters behind a wood-pile in a 


it proceeds on the assumption of a unique 
“homosexual experience”, it restricts itself to 
the exploration of esoteric themes id a private 
language for the benefit of the initiated. If, 
contrariwise, it stresses the continuity of 
homo- and heterosexual experience, it may be 
deemed closeted, parodic, insufficiently fadic- 


The hand-reared squab 


Craig 




J9HNH0WEN ' 

Biography of NPA 1978A 203, 

fe^ r : Paperback ' £2 - 95 - 

place for anthropomorphism. in flb- 
take away Rupert, Mrs Tlg- 
T*8? r Tim, (he Little. Grey Rabbit 
■ SJWli ??<( the field of children’s litera- 
‘ for 1 R9Y«iished. The animal tale 

It is hard to attri- 


jts. sayj WjtEout making an ass of 

M the a?- "There’s a great dog 

trijtde all the stars . . 

& tho, animal, charac- 
^fos’s hovel The Plague 
PoNvISu^pose, in con- 
arffll.MPWiel’s view of Elizabeth Barrett 


quently reared by hand and as a consequence 
comes to display an unnatural affection for her 
owners, a couple coyly referred to as “the 
tenants” throughout. The tenants keep a col- . 
ony of pigeons in Warwickshire to which 
Squeak, not a show bird, is added. What do we 
find in the- way of incident? An unidentified 
, illness hits the pigeon loft, giving rise to suob 
observations as the following:. “Infectious 
coryza is treated with antibiotics, paratyphoid 
by, lancing the tumours. ” Is this, then , a hand- 
book for pigeon keepers? Not according to the 

blurb ItoryV^ying ... and Len’gcomraaesmp. Joea us more ircuueu^ 

mm nh nnl ni iT^tHntfii^ excitement; this is- 

which flourish tn the pigeon community, me 


station yard (under the watchful but fortunate- 
ly sentimental eye of the tea lady) and build a 
life together which lasts for more than twenty- 
five years. Opposites attract and adhere: Cyril 
is dark and burly, gregarious, spontaneous, 
promiscuous, sexually innovative, and thor- 
oughly dependent; Len is lean and. mousy, in- 
troverted, dour, prudish, passive, a home- 
body, old-maidish, courageous and self-suffi- 
cient. 

Once initial passions have been discharged, 
Wakefield methodically de-glamorizes their • 
relationship. Both lose their hair, Cyril runs to 
fat, Len forgets to wear his false teeth. Cyril 
finds Len most attractive when heis ponderous 
and absurd, Len washes Cyril’s socks and 
underpants. In their midythirties they regard 
themselves as middle-aged. The love that dare 
not speak its name learns to express itself in 
mundane domesticity and fried chicken every 
Thursday evening. 

.-. As was the case with David and Brian, the 
unworldly lovers in Wakefield’s ^ hotel Quirk 
in Orbit, sex does not play a large part in Cyril 
and Len’s cqmradeship. JBed is more frequent- 

... . L If thin to. ' 


central to the book's sexual politics, which pre- 
, . suppose an antithesis between straight and gay 
sexual attitudes.- Heterosexual sex, frequently 
linked with eating, is aggressive, voracious and 
self-serving; homosexual sex ia cooler, tender- 
er, devotional, more a matter of pleasing than 
taidng pleasure. Mates proposes a scheme.of 
things in which homosexuals and.woqien who 
for one reaspp or another have withdrawn 
--.j , j , 1 ' n rt nirtgi were scrutuuzea'ri; ns .from the sexupi fray are •cphspioiibusiy nicer 

? ®PP'^ ,th ® * ?lten ’ : (. ^ ar ^ Ua S d r^^ 1 ?^ v ^« e notdogs’ , );apd ,! than overweening faeteros. , 

* ■ - «*•» * • “ w, ‘ idlo ^ CTWic of •"» 

mecunew * : .... -tniltant rrnn- 


author’s own brand of whimsy is less extrava- 
gant than that which solicits attentionfor his 
book, It.extends to the naming of the pte&o™, 
which Include “a deplorable black blrd with a 
white collar known as tbe Revn ; rend^ t; and 

little further. . ' ; ■ - .J' ' ... £ . , 

From the book, we jeafowha tactiOn totaled 


oda Ffomthebook,weieafo.wW^^ 


• W w* against fox-hunt- the eorreette™ ^ ^uitapt <yea-. tragedy, hi* sentimentality and laconic inspec- 

!• tion of tbe.ordinaiy make nonsehse of Uie epl- 

; has no satir- ture is. briefly labelJ ^^^^^gbriqttet graph gleefully purloined from the Church of 


"■to — ** . • rtramfl fl tDC U»o aiuijr: » 

jw&vift* 'L.1 fe.ii 


Report' on: ' 
accord such 
morql 6r social 
JequiWlence.pf tnarriage. Wryly t and surrepti- 
tiously, Motes demonstrates that it is precisely- , 
the ‘‘private" and “experimental” (qualities * 
Which the Church apparently candot-approve) : 
nature of such friendships which enables them 
to flourish. . 


Dandified 


David Coward 

MiomofoN 

Where are you dying tonight? 

Translated from the French by Julian Evans 
256pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 109086 

The reader who travels with the likes of The 
Aspern Papers or the Henry Reed radio satires 
in his literary luggage will immediately know 
this book for what it is: the Biography of the 
Non-Existent Great Writer. Readers who are 
just nosy about other people's private lives or 
believe that the truth about Great Persons is 
moie visible in their lives than in their deeds or 
their books, may well wonder why it is classed 
as fiction. There is no preface to give us a clue, 
the author’s tongue is kept firmly in his cheeki- 
ness and we are even left with the suspicion 
that Where are you dying tonight? was actually 
written by the subject himself. 

Stanislas Beren, novelist of international 
repute, is an invention of Michel D6on who 
smuggles him into the literary history of mod- 
ern France much as he might slip an extra egg 
into an omelette. Footnotes of outrageous ex- 
actness enable us to construct a bibliography of 
The Writings, while interviews with old cronies 
and ex-mistresses, plus extracts from The Un- 
published Correspondence, add the right note 
of authenticity. We arc reminded that Cocteau 
called Beren “a discreet writer in an age of 
indiscretions”. Sartre perused him publicly in 
1946 in the Cate de Flore (“the equivalent of 
taking a full-page advertisement in the national 
newspapers") and Simone de Beauvoir told 
journalists that she read him in the lavatory 
and as a result “no longer suffered from either 
boredom or constipation”. Andrfi Breton was 
. furious with him for misquoting Rimbaud and 
the title of this, his life story, was supplied one 
Sunday in Hyde Park by Evelyn Waugh, with 
“battered boater askew and cane under his 
arm". 

. Beren (1908-1977) was born iq the Balkans 
at an inconvenient moment in history, but his 
. life begins as a schoolboy in Paris in 1925. 
Befriended by the publishing family of Andrd 
Garrett (d 1940), he quickly emerges as a liter- 
ary star who glitters in the spangled 1930s 
world of Duesenburgs, Cap-Ferrat, cocktails, 
Angst and the more interesting kinds of sex. A 
' man of accoriuriodatlons - the sort who would 
probably have been on the winning side both ■ 
during, and after the Occupation - he is fortu- 
nately marooned in the United States in 1940. 
The last of the dandies, he likes money and art ' 
and the nicer kinds of suffering and be exhibits 
- a- “bluff cynicism” when not disappearing in 
order to find himself or emitting thoughts ab- 
out life’s sorcery. His novels are used to uncov- 
er his biography and his novels turn out to be 
surrealist-ish, Scott-Fitzgeraldish and, towards 
the end, Mills-and-Boonish. Loved by many 
women and admired by many men (but not by 
: Bela Bukor who writes bilious reviews of his 
books), Beren jealously guards his privacy 
while behaving in the most newsworthy way. 
The tale is told by Garrett's son who never 
quite explains why he finds Beren so fascinat- 
ing, Perhaps it is because he is also the Great - 
> Man's publisher, j • ; - . 

..And here lies the weakness of the book, 
which is also 1 he weakness of the genre to 
which it belongs: the Great Writer never seems 
to warrant the fuss made of him and his Great 
Works are inevitably a disappointment. Beren 
is suitably self-absorbed and narcissistic, but he 
remains colourless just as his books, summa- 
rized and gutted • for insights into the 
Man, seem dull and pretentious. Yet Michel 
ID eon’s novel "is- a- sparkling brew. The 
liter ary jokes are good and the spoof Is meticu- 
lously maintained (though RaJmu, . d 1946 
could scarcely Have been playing Moliere in 
.1949). Moreover,' Dtion’s fertile imagiha- 
*■' tion is given free rein - half a dozen serviceable 
plots are squandered with shocking profligacy . 
He. has been admirably abetted by hja trans- 
lator; who has made ah exceptionally good job 
of turidng tiie narrator's dense prose, Beren 's 
style and Ddon’s qense of teasing fun into 
splendidly - readable-' English . Beren’s ' L for 
LfO/idon was (predictably) reviewed as P for 
Failure. M Ddqn gets S for Sauce and Julian 
Evans deserves ten out of ten. 
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James Russell Lowell wondered in 1870: “Will 
it do to say anything more about Chaucer?” 

^ Whether or not it will do, it has of course been 
’ dope. Russell A- Peck’s annotated bibliogra- 


State administration (see Janet Coleman, “En- 
glish Culture in the Fourteenth Century" and 
John Lamer, "Chaucer’s Italy”, in Chaucer 
and the Italian Trecento). 

The New Pelican Guide is to be recom- 
mended as a rich repository of nuts and bolts, 
complementary to Volume I, Part I: Medieval 
Literature: Chaucer and the Alliterative Tradi- 
tion. The contributors, all informative and 
readable, address themselves to both the 
“committed student of literature” and (in a 
more missionary, but not at all patronizing, 
spirit) “those many readers” who respect liter- 
ature but, with dry memories of set texts and 
school prizes, may be hard put to it to sort out 
Pope, Boccaccio, George Eliot, Beowulf, 
Yeats, Chrttien de Troyes, Dr Johnson, and 
many more. (Surely even the committed stu- 
dent of literature will often find helps here. ) 
The volume includes a substantial, well-chosen 
anthology in translation, with samples of the 
original text, of extracts ranging from Beowulf 
(including Scyld’s arrival and departure, and 
the fight with Grendei’s mother) through 
Chrdtien, the Troubadours, Minnesang, Guil- 
laume de Lorris, Dante, Petrarch, to Rabelais. 

One of the hinges that helps fit the armour of 
medieval writers on to modem frames is the 
“theme of Courtly Love”. The New Pelican 
Guide makes something quite useful of this 
(see Tony Hunt on Chretien's Yvain, Peter 
Johnson on Wolfram von Eschenbach's Par- 
zival) but the reader is properly urged towards 
Roger Boase and Peter Dronke. Now, too, he 
may be happily set on to Bernard O’Don- 
oghue’s The Courtly Love Tradition, a 
volume in a series (“Literature in context”) 
with eminently sensible aims. It recognizes that 
“In the end the context of any work is infinite 
and unknowable”, but suggests we approach 
the problem “more simple-mindedly”; then we 
can say that a work's context is definable by the 
ideas - theological, philosophical, political, 
and. so on - current when it was written, “and 


: :i ' \ W>Chaucer' S lyrivan4Ancllda<indArcUe, T* ’ HZ 

oTthose immensely uBrful' . ***!#* 


‘'fildsfokitblaVshlp Vfldcfr (to adaptllowelVdn " ... 

The Faerie Queene) offers fine food with unfor- O'Donoghue’s book Is bound to be much 

tunate bits of grit in it since all critical contribu- welcomed as a most useful and truly interesting 

■ tions, original, derivative, trivial or just short critical anthology of extracts (with facing 

“chaff*, “must be taken into account” as all translations) from texts of the great period of 
have become part of “the living record of courtly love writing, mostly from between the 
Chaucer scholarship”, Certainly, the best of . mid-twelfth and mid-thirteenth- centuries, 
-.that .record affirmatively answers Lowell's There are representative selections from Latin 
ofoer question: “Can anyone say anything, 'not literature,-, including Andreas Capellanus; 

new, blit even fresh, oria topic so well worn?” poetry outside the main European tradition 
. >(ot least, but not Alone, among the best are the • (Georgian , , Arabic) ; ■ the Troubadours; the 
.• Critical approaches that study "the rhetoric, Minnesinger; the Stiltaoviati. Each section has 
style, and Active tCchniquesaf the witty and ■ a critical Introduction, pithy and lucid, de- 


m' 
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frontc Chaucer” hardly envisaged when 
LoweU’s questions were put. 

HoWever, these present books are not only 
abqut Ctaaucer, though some are on “topics 
weU Worn”. If they are “new” and “fresh”, and 
they often are, it is when they constitute a kind 
of rhetorical chria, a coherent refinement of 
theme through variety of handling,, properly 
demanding what the arts of composition call an 
interaction between inventio and tractatio - in- 
deed, the very interaction which many of the 
present critics seek to show at its most effective 
in the authors they investigate and assess'. 

In the first . three books under review,- the 
theme of the critical chria is, to be sure, virtual- 


signed (as the whole book is) to “enable read- cussed in rhetorical treatments of inventive 
ers to assess the conventionalism, originality or memory. 

deliberateness in the use. courtly love elem- , Moving among other roots and flowers in 
eats by English writers . There is a fair bib- Chaucer and the Itaiian Trecento, most Hlumire 
Uography and a glossary of terms. ating and lucid are Peter Godman’s discussion 

O’Donoghue, discussing the use of the tenn in “Chaucer and Boccaccio’s Latin Works” and 

“cou rtly love” , admires the spirit of “Dronke’s Robin Kirkpatrick's two essays , “The Wake of 

flourish”, that now famous statement in his the Commedia: Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs 
Medieval Latin and the Rise of European Love- and Boccaccio’s Decameron" and “The 

Lyric (1965) : “it is a garden in which roots can Griselda Story in Boccaccio Petrarch and 

seldom be disentangled, and in which it is far Chaucer”, which have the fine edge seen be- 
more important to watch the growth of the fore in his Dante’s Paradiso and the Limitations 

. flowers” . Well; but sometimes in terminologio- of Modem Criticism , J, A, W. Bennett's incis- 

al gardens roots surface and trip up a person, • we. elegant contribution Is also membrable. 
thus hindering flower-watching. To help avoid Derek Travend’s The Canterbury Tales: A 

the accident, entire often set about putting in Reading is not so much like the Clerk of Oxen- 

' F Wife of Bath's MoWr. ■ It is very odd that the 
: readert too. h^ td amble sd as to find “an 


Boitani’s word) the high seriousness of the 
poet as philomythcs. In The House of Fame, 
where there is, compared to The Book of the 
Duchess, “a widening of the scope of poetry”, 
Boitani notes several Dantean echoes which 
indicate that Chaucer “recognizes full well his 
limitations as a poet because he has grasped 
what Dante is doing with his poetry and his 'art 
poetical’”. Echoing Inferno, II, Chaucer in- 
vokes his “Thought”, along with Apollo, and 
asks the “devyne vertu” to help him show wlint 
is “marked in his head” - but only “to dc- 
scryve” the House of Fame, not Heaven, nor 
Hell. The Invocations seem to say something 
about Chaucer's conception of the poetic proc- 
ess; Boitani compares them with Dante’s ( Inf 
11,7-9; Purg 1, 1-12; Par 1, 10-33 and II, 8-9). 
In these invocations are prominent the terms 
ingegno and mente. This is, of course, in 
Lowell's words, a well-worn topic. However, 
Boitani turns the argument thus: Chaucer, in 
translating mente (“memory”) as "Thought”, 
and in making ingegno (“inventiveness”) part 
of it, introduces some confusion. Chaucer 
knew that “'engyn* could not be a part of mem- 
ory”. Either Chaucer was not aware of “the 
distinction between memory, 'engyn' and in- 
tellect, or else ‘Thought’ must be understood 
not only as ‘power to remember’ but as ‘mental 
power 1 , ‘mind’ - a more comprehensive con- 
cept of which ‘engyn’ could be a part”. 

Yet it is not at all clear that there was so 
sharp a separation for Chaucer between 
“meraorie” and “engyn". Rhetorical theory 
sets out that memory is of two kinds (eg, Rhet. 
ad Herennium, III. xvi: “sunt igitur duae 
memoriae: una naturalis, altera artificiosa”). 
The thesaurus of ideas supplied by invention is 
supplied to memory, “the custodian of all the 
parts of rhetoric” (ibid, and cf III.xx). So it is 
not clear that Boitani derives the correct emph- 
asis when he argues that Chaucer underlines 
“thought” rather than “remembrance” in 
poetic activity. It is interesting, then, to read 
, Boitaiji’s other essay in the volume he edits, 
.' “Styte, JWH0g£flpUmd$pn;5dve: the Lesson 
of the Teseida”, based substantially on his 
Chaucer and Bocca&io (Oxford, 1977) and 
making keen critical use of R. A. Pratt’s 
"Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida” (PM LA, 
LXII, 1947). For, subtly comparing and con- 
trasting Boccaccio’s work with The Knight’s 
Tale, Boitani shows that Chaucer’s 
' characteristic imagery, based on consuetudo 
rather than audacia, manifests precisely that 
.concreteness, immediacy, that evident ia, 
which proceeds from the founding, arrange- 
ment and cgnlocatfon of “backgrounds”, dis- 
cussed in rhetorical treatments of inventive 
memory. 

, Moving among other roots and flowere in 
Chaucer and the Italian Trecento, most illumin- 
ating and lucid are Peter Godman’s discussion 
in “Chaucer and Boccaccio’s Latin Works” and 
Robin Kirkpatrick’s two essays, “The Wake of 
the Commedia : Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs 
and Boccaccio’s Decameron" and “The 
Griselda Story in Boccaccio Petrarch and 
Chaucer” , which have the fine edge seen be- 
fore in his Dante’s Paradiso and the Limitations 
of Modem Criticism, J, A, W. Bennett's incis- 
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[ really doubt there 


In the Reading , a strict “maniaae deUi 
The Canterbury Tales is denied?^® 

part ofa larger order of reality” vetpS“ 

.he hook discusses ,he foie, of 
Ba.h ; .he Clerk and .he Merchw Jfe* 
heading Marnage and 'Maisuie'" S? 
quen. reference to issues raised by ■ 

of a debate, and this section ends ab^j 
almost literally up a tree, leaving us to S 
The Literary Imagination for the FnS 
contribution. The Squire is seeminglyoK 
pilgrimage apart with several fellow/mX 
for he does not appear. I, Is one tktafc 
Chaucer “did nut complete his dj 
quite another that Traversi's expoiita 
certain respects incomplete", especialhwlia 
his plan includes sections on “The Order of 
Pilgrimage", “The 'Frame' of the Tales'. 

Isocrates warned that, while theworkjofthe 
past are a heritage common to us all, *t& 
ability to make full use of them, in eadtinst- 
ance to form the right conceptions aboutthm, 
and to set them forth in a finished style, is tlx 
special gift of them that know”. It is just that 
quality mentioned earlier, of inventb with &»■ 
tatio, that is missing in these two books- md 
this is not really to do with Traverel’s disclaim- 
ers that they are “not the work of a profesaoqal 
‘medievalist’”. Indeed, there are severs! 
attractions in his “appreciation” of his autbon, 
but this "exercise in literary criticism” remains 
bitty and too often bland. There is, of wane, 
no doubting Traverses admiration for and sym- 
pathy with Chaucer’s “humane arid highly 
civilized intelligence”, and many will prefer his 
approach to entanglement with rhetorical 
terminology. 

“Humane”, as the word is used in critkisiD, 
is probably not the term that springs to minden 
opening David Quint's Origins and Origin^ , 
in Renaissance Literature. This is a surveyed 
the classical, biblical, and patristic traditicas 
that surround the Renaissance ireatracntoflbe 
“source topos”. Travers! notes that In JV , 
Tempest "the sea is associated with the target 
forces of life".. Quint asserts rather that. th* 
source topos “which posits an original unity 
underlying multiplicity can be rtad as tlw 
emblem par excellence of the tendency of i 
bookish culture to impose on experience tw 

closed form and internal coherence ofa wok • 

In fact. Quint is not talking aboUtProspc^ 
rule; he mentions Shakespeare nowhere, ^ 
authors arc Tasso, Snnnazflro, BnuMj 
lais, Ronsard, Spenser and . 

though frequently harsh in style, thishw _ 
and again prompts thought beyond the 
texts by its steady demonstration . 

Renaissance text became an Instrumenr * 
epistemological criticism. ■ 

Central to the argument Is the jjj*. 
literature gradually moves from a egw** 
sanctions to assort “on independen ..j. 

identity of its own”. Dante’s e 
utes “a typology which 
tho absolutely anterior significance 
carnation”, but In 1516 ,Anosto> ^ 
the “autonomy of his poetic ® 

Orlando Furioso". Tbk k as 1 

that, the concept of anteriority on« 

• the poet’s images demand ^ »t 

1 acognitivefonction.TlwprM^P 1 ^ j 

Vthe haart of the 1 1 

would say especially amoo6^ a L exoteric j 
' : relative’ validity Mf the ! 

mithods of didacticism. We j 

in the Letter to Raleigh, c< ^ r 
question with his prefeWnpa. bepC e the ■ 
over “rule". Some reade^^, 

; ..poet’s uneasiness 

. to read his fiction ^ahterWW' 

r without the : presumption^, thf 

j However,. asHotigb has . 

.-!* rhetoricians, we cannot taL. ] ies feejM 
; of intelligibility” .^ ^ j! 

: .the poei?8. images. 

. must also riistinguteh • ^tiflilar ^j 

,-Ioaitc. 

; 'torical cholmstaaces ^ 

: !. Bruno’s 
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Civilization’s missionaries In solemn session 


Ma urice Larkin 

JS? taftirinctal France 1800-1914: A 

Clarendon Press. £28. 

01982194 1 5 

As all reformers know, u wide gulf divides 
avemment legislation from its fulfilment in 
to country at large. Robert Gilden has set 
himself the commendable task of comparing 
ftc educational measures of successive French 
aiveroments with the fortunes they encoun- 
tered in three widely differing regions during 
& nineteenth century. Ills concern is with the 
■tensions . . . between official policies which 
twld change with kaleidoscopic rupidity, 
jenative to every shift in political power, and 
the slower, more measured rhythm of the de- 
psriments, which could accept, transform, or 
openly resist such initiatives from the centre”. 

His doctoral research on Brittany led him to 
choose the department of Ille-et-Vilaine as a 
suitable example of an underdeveloped pastor- 
al area, where the struggles of royalists and 
republicans had traditionally played a large 
part in politics, and where the Church was 
deeply entrenched in local life. By contrast the 
department of the Nord was increasingly in- 
dustrial, but the strong Catholic traditions of 
Flanders gave the Church an extensive follow- 
ing in both the work-force and the patronat. 

His third choice, the Gard, exemplified the 
agricultural economy of the far south, with the 
complicating dimension of a large Protestant 
imority. 

The threefold nature of the book’s regional 
concerns finds a counterpart in the author’s 
concentration on three broad themes. The first 
is that of “education ... as an instrument of 
political colonization whereby the provinces 
me brought into line with successive regimes 
in Paris”. The struggle was particularly hard in 
Dk-et-Vilalne where state primary teachers 
wre reminded in 1848 that "you are exercising 
inyour commune a sort of priesthood on behalf 
ri civilization”. Forty years later the animosi- 
k* surrounding this mission civilisatrice were 
'i anything worse, prompting the procureur 
fobs! of Rennes to report somewhat starkly 
“J they .were dealing with “simple, credulous, 
featical masses, cowed under the yoke for 
juries,, coarse and brutal in their habits, 
“fried to mysticism, enamoured of the super- 
a prey tQ the basest superstitions and 

““Wed to alcohol”. 

A major problem for the government was 
1 jj intermittent campaign of tho Church to 
[yze the state pducation-system in the first 
JJw century ~. which, when checked in 

^post-1860 period, gave way to a Church 
JJy.of further expanding its parallel struc- 
pf Catholic private schools . The Bishop of 
■ warned mothers of the .Gard against 
W 11 *.. their daughters to state ej^ra-mural 
[ f^cre whp were “rationalists, pantheists, 
2*3#** fows and goodnesB knows what 
^gho Wuld turn them into "espr/ts forts 
Gildea is none the less . 
^^WtKequality of the Catholic private 
iiipmiUMI HirtMWafoM 

^mjteteyeral respects. He claims that its 
J5p fl on‘bili(y enabled It.- to respond more 
to the social apdprofesslonal aspirations 
: II while the extra-mural activities 

Nqrd were apparently much 
folfl than : their state rivals. It is argu-. 

'■ t^r?L h6 -^nt S -foo.sharp a contrast be- 
nrepubtican ; notables, self- 
. . and/the Catholic 

with a tyrinkle.lii 
SihuS?' is toWise too dismissive of the 


expect - especially in the Nord where these 
private institutions enjoyed the support of rich 
industrialists and a large church-going public. 

In both systems the gnawing fear of social un- 
rest makes depressing reading, especially dur- 
ing the Second Republic. The state primary- 
school teacher had supposedly to be protected 
against the perils of over-education in the 
training colleges -otherwise, as a government 
inspector-general remarked, “How . . . could 
we prevent that ill-digested encyclopedia from 
troubling his head and giving him ideas above 
the humble situation we have assigned to 
him?" 

It is hard to summarize the findings of a book 
which largely consists of regional qualifications 
to national kites reques. Its prime warning is 
against being mesmerized by the great legisla- 
tive landmarks of educational history. A case 
in point is the institution of free, obligatory 
primary education in 1881-82, on which the 
author comments that “the growth of the 
school population , relative to the growth of the 
population as a whole, was no greater during 
the years after.1881 than during the years 1861— 
72, dominated by the Liberal Empire, when 
gigantic strides were made on many fronts in 
the propagation of education”. Moreover the 
committees responsible for enforcing the law 
of 1882 often included employers who wanted 
cheap child labour and were consequently lax 
in their vigilance. 

The main flaw in this informative and 
perceptive book is that the author has attemp- 
ted to present more than he has had the time to 
assimilate and put into satisfactory shape. It 
may seem ungrateful to suggest that he might 
have been better advised to confine his invest- 
igations to the first or preferably the second 
half of the century - or alternatively to have 
delayed publication of such a wide-ranging 
book until he could complete and digest a more 
comprehensive survey of education in these 
departments. Despite the plethora of examples 
Gildea gives to illustrate the trends he discerns, 
the reader periodically feels the lack of a firm 
quantitative assessment of the overall educa- 
tional situation in.each ofthe three regions. It 
must also be confessed that his accumulation of 
illustrative but incomplete data, when multi- 
plied by three themes and three departments, 
puts something of a strain on one’s powers of 
comfortable assimilation. Admittedly Gildea 
attempts to provide a digestif by varying the 
structure of ench section, but these structural 
changes tend to accentuate the uneven dimen- 
sions of the book’s constituent parts. Even so, 
it remains a highly instructive piece of work, 
and there will be many readers who prefer to 
hove It available now rather than wait until the 
author could presen t it in a more finished form. 


Richard Bonney 
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The lit de justice held in the Parlement of Paris 
by the French king appears in the textbooks as 
a special assembly for political purposes, in the 
words of an eighteenth-century theorist, ‘‘a 
solemn session . . . which is convoked to de- 
liberate on important affairs of state". In most 
accounts we are told that the French kings held 
such sessions to deal with opposition, particu- 
larly in the form of remonstrances. The proce : 
dure of the lit de justice is thus depicted as an 
“absolutist” link between the reigns of Francis 
I and Louis XTV. One of the not inconsiderable 
merits of Sarah Hanley’s study is to show that 
the apparent link between reigns provided by 
the lit de justice is no link at all, since the term 
had different meanings and the assembly was 
used for a variety of purposes between 1527 
and 1673. It was not necessarily or even pri- 
marily an instrument of royal authority to deal 
with opposition in the Parlement. “When ap- 
plied without discrimination to Frands I, 
Henri TV [andj Louis XIV” , Hanley writes, the 
term absolutism “becomes nothing more than 
an empty synonym for monarchy”. 

After the posthumous publication of Jean du 
Tillet’s Recueildes roys de France (1580; it first 
appeared under a different title in 1577), a con- 
siderable historical mythology evolved in the 
course of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries about the origins of the lit de justice, 
suggesting that it had been a constitutional 
forum in the Middle Ages. Hanley shows that 
this was far from the case. In 1318 and 1345 
there were instances of the term Hide justice in 
the sense of a bench-Hke seat With canopy and 
backdrop (“difapery apparatus” in the author’s 
inelegant phrase). There were specific inst- 
ances between 1388 and 1413 of decorative 
draperies being used and then removed after 
royal visits to the Parlement. It was even said in 
1413 that the king “held his lit de justice" but 
this seems an aberration, "a new vocabulary of 
short duration". Between 1413 and 1484 the 
French kings did not visit the Parlement, and 
thus the term was not used. But when they did, 
on thirteen occasions between 1484 and 1515 
and five further occasions In the early years of 
Francis I’s reign, it was still not toed. The first 
two /to de justice , held by Francis I in July and 


December 1527, thus stand out as an innova- 
tion, the product of a domestic crisis (the rebel- 
lion of the Constable of Bourbon) and a for- 
eign war (the king’s repudiation of the treaty 
signed while in captivity at Madrid). There was 
a third lit de justice in the reign, held in 1537 to 
declare Francis's principal enemy, the Emp- 
eror Charles V, guilty of “notorious felony” 
and to secure the reversion of his fiefe to the 
crown of France. 

The next assembly of this kind was not held 
until 1563 and took place at the Parlement of 
Rouen; there were also lits de justice at Bor- 
deaux (1564) and Toulouse (1565), but only 
two more meetings at Paris in the sixteenth 
century. In contrast, Louis XI 11 held twenty 
royal sessions in the Parlement (all but three at 
Paris), all termed fits de justice. Louis XfV held 
nineteen in his much longer reign, of which all 
were before 1673; five were during his minority 
and raised constitutional issues during the 
Fronde. Hanley lists ninety-four royal visits to 
Fonde. Hanley lists ninety-four royal visits to the 
Parlement between 1315 and 1713, but only 
forty-seven qualify for her designation of lit de 
justice. Clearly, if she is right, the procedure was 
not as important as the textbooks suggest. 

The significance of these forty-seven meet- 
ings does not emerge altogether clearly, partly 
because the amount of evidence about them 
varies greatly, partly because they differed so 
much in character. Some merely receive a re- 
ference, such as those of November and De- 
cember 1652; others (the meetings of 1537 
1563 and 1610) attain the status of a full chap- 
ter. Confusingly, there is a chapter on the 
coronation ehtrde at Rheims in 1610, thus 
heightening the impression that the book is an 
overblown set of articles. Most of Louis XIII's 
lits de justice were designed to secure the reg- 
istration of fiscal edicts against the opposition 
of the Parlement of Paris: they at least appear 
to fit the description of the textbooks. They 
were a world apart from what Hanley calls the 
i “inaugural assemblies" of 1610 and 1643. On 
i. the first occasion it was without precedent to 
I declare Louis XIII, king in a public forum be- 
i fore his coronation or the funeral of his prede- 
cessor. Th e.lii de justice of October 1652 is seen 
as particularly important because it was held at 
the Louvre, thus humiliating the Parlement at 
i the end of the Fronde. 

The author is particularly interested in the 
[ language of kingship and the significance of 
ritual , and the subtle evolution of ideas in the 
I speeches is well conveyed. Ritual is more diffi- 
, cult to present. Sixteen illustrations are pro- 
i duced to Princeton's usual high standard, but 
' at nearly £40 the price of Iconography is high, 
especially when the illustrations do not always 
! substantiate the documentary evidence. . 
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Gordon Wright 

martinesegalen 

Love and Power In the Peasant Family. Rural 

France in the Nineteenth Century 

Translated by Sarah Matthews . . ^ 

063U26260 _ ____ 

If Martine Segalen Is right in he r analysis of 
family relationships in nmeteenth^ntu^ rii- 
ral France, a number of widely held beliefs wUl 

have to be abandoned. Pedant women,, she 
contends, were npt d °nifoatedoroppre^lby. 
their husbands; they were not confined to sub 

servient non-productive tasks, btit were fyU 


malned blind to the healthy realities of that 
culture. They also relied heavily on peasant 
proverbs, but misinterpreted the sense of those 
repositories of peasant wisdom by assuming 
that they reflected the reality of rural life. In- 
stead, she contends, proverbs embodied a set 
of norms that rarely colnd^d. Vtith reality. 

■ wide yariefy pf evidence; 4he work of.anthto- 
pologists, demographers, arid social h istorians; 
a massive Survey, of rural architecture (hat 
broadens out to include 'living arrangements 
apd work raids within the family; literary and- 
. artistic sources (notably Gulllemin’s La vie 
dim simple and Millet’s paintings); and those 
Inescapable peasant proverbs, which : .she 
accepts as being "the only cxbaustive corpi^ of 
1 evidence”. HerbroadcomriiBnd of these dispa- \ 
rate and soihewhat slippery sources lends au- 
: fhorlfy to her, argument, and strengthens her 1 
secondary theme that rural conditions |n 
l nineteirith^centiiry France varied Wo widely to 
permit easy generalizations pbout peasant life. 

' ■ She has interesting things to say on many 
• topics: courtship : practices, wedding rituals, 

. village social controls, the division of taske d 
■i of. living space, t|ie pefyasive evldence. thut 
whlje, masculine qpalitles' were, rarefy ques-. 
tipped, the predominant iitiagerif women was 
ambivalent, double-edged, suggesting a dan- 
r g^.fo the male cprpmupffy. She flatly rejects 
,-the ideartb^when'peasant women storid be- 
ll hind arid sPrvbd their men at meals rather than 



joining them, female 1 inferiority was thereby 
implied; in fact, she says, the custom was natu- 
ral and practical. Likewise, she defends the 
communal sleeping arrangements of the time; 
the practice led to neither promiscuity, nor 
embarrassment, since married couples felt no 
need for privacy. Indeed, she contends that 
/ notion of tbe couple has ntj great meaning 
in the nineteenth century rural fomUy". 

Some of Mine Segalen’s most surprising 
assertions come in a brief final chapter that 
deals with the changes produced by the techn- . 
ological advances of the past generation. The 
effect,: she believes, has, not been „to free 
women from the disefimforts-and subjections 
of the nineteenth century, but to strip thereof 
their traditionally -productive role,' .to transfer 1 
absolute cbntroj of the farm tp the husband, 
and to destroy, "a whole sector of -traditional.; 
female sociability 1 ! , as communal activities such 
as the washhouse and the bakehouse withered 
. away; Indeed, modernization has even , ire 
creased the housewife's burdens. The traditional 
rural household, she cpnclud.es, provides us 
' wi|h "a model of the family combining the 
work aspirations of men arid women with the 
desire for Individual fujfilmqnt. within the 
conjugal unit.' such as present-day society is 
: seeking” . $|aouldwe, ,thep , sec Mme Segalen’ s 
treatise as inspired by a nostalgic conservatism 
'a tail redolent of Vichy , or as a surviving vestige 
1 of, the cultural revolution of the 1960s, with its 
anti-technological message? 
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From the First World to the Third 


Michael Crowder 

BEN WHITAKER 

A Bridge of People: A Personal View of 
Oxfam’s First Forty Years 
224pp. Heinemann. Paperback, £4.95. 
0434862754 

The tale Ben Whitaker has to tell of the 
forty-year-long struggle by Oxfam to use the 
profits from its shops and the proceeds from its 
fund-raising campaigns to assuage hunger and 
cure disease among the poor is a heroic one. 
Founded in 1942 as the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief in response to reports of 
starvation in Greece and other areas of 
Nazi-occupied Europe (resulting in part from 
the Allied blockade), it has grown today into 
an organization whose activities are spread 
world-wide and which has an annual income of 
over £16 million. 

But then, as now, Oxfam was merely 
scratching the surface of a problem that could 
only be solved with an income many thousand 
times as great, and by a redistribution of 
resources on the scale of the Marshall Plan that 
salvaged Europe from a plight no worse than 
many a Third World country faces. 

Does Oxfam thus really matter in the con- 
text of the appalling suffering that is the lot of 
over a quarter of the world's population? This 
suffering Whitaker documents not just by 
shocking statistics but by bringing home to 
readers in the comfort of their armchairs, as 
Oxfam itself so skilfully does through its adver- 


tisements, the realities of life for the Bengali 
farmer labouring on less than 1,300 calories a 
day. To the question whether Oxfam only 
chips at the surface of the problem, since it has 
been able to spend a mere £100 million since its 
foundation (that is, less than the cost of some 
strategic bombers), Whitaker’s response, 
through a cool and sympathetic analysis of 
Oxfam's work in such varied lands as Peru, 
Haiti and Zimbabwe, is a resounding No. 

To make the point that a charity with an 
income less than that of the Seychelles can 
indeed make an impact on a global problem, he 
begins with an examination of Oxfam’s work in 
Cambodia in the wake of the overthrow of Pol 
Pot’s regime. Not only did Oxfam bring some 
succour to the victims of that ghastly genocidal 
government, which for political reasons con- 
tinued to be recognized by Britain and other 
Western powers, but also for the first time it 
was able to show that a non-governmental 
agency “by incisiveness and conviction . . . 
could operate where huge government and in- 
ternational bodies were stymied and politically 
hamstrung”. 

Another distinctive feature of Oxfam's 
approach, as compared with many government 
aid-giving agencies, is its philosophy that it is 
no good giving a man a fish that will feed him 
for a day; what is needed is to teach him to fish 
and then he will be Fed for a lifetime - provided 
of course there are water and fish within reach. 
As a result of his close examination of Oxfam 
projects on the spot, Whitaker is convinced 
that, at least on a small scale, it is possible to 
help the poor and needy to stand on their own 


feet, despite the failure of so many "official" 
aid projects. Again, Oxfam follows a policy, ail 
too often absent from “official” schemes, of 
finding out what the people to be aided need 
and think they can do, working out solutions 
with them, not for them. 

In this respect Oxfam keeps bureaucrntic 
costs to a minimum and pays its officials mod- 
estly, so that most of the “voluntary” aid given 
by the taxpayers of the rich world reaches those 
for whom it was destined. It is sad not to be 
able to say the same about the “involuntary” 
aid given by taxpayers through the Overseas 
Development Administration and USAID, 
whose employees so often live infinitely better 
overseas than ever they would at home. 

There is no doubt that Oxfam and similar 
non-governmental organizations serve as ex- 
amples from which government aid agencies 
would do well to learn. But can Oxfam assume 
a greater role than this? In 1969-70 this ques- 
tion became a matter of passionate debate in 
Oxfam when the Reverend Nicolas Stacey, its 
then Deputy Director, argued that Oxfam 
should become primarily an educational and 
lobbying body. If what was needed was a mas- 


Dimensions of welfare 


responsibility and a set of application rules 

. Phyllis WiUmott "giving the conditions under which we can 

’ rVVwvii p — — -“i identify whether the good, the right and the 

. S^ ,ocatton of h “ ** 

' • 227 ^.Macitvlltan. £15 (payierbatik,£Sv9S)." « • v .' • npwa lotri^t atid nalnsmldiiii deVelotim&ntof 


5?;5» \ 0333264169 . 

I /■' The first thing to be said about this book is that 

Y I it Is not an easy one to read; the second is that 

• V;jj despite this it is to be recommended to anyone 

; who 'claims to have a serious interest in the 

' subject of social policy. A third point is the 
f-'&rj: author** approach to his subject. It is not the 

traditional one, which he calls "empirical or 
■ : positive”, but normative. This means that 

Albert We ale is not looking at why and how ; 

1 social policy decisions have come to be made, • 
uj ’-i: . ; . ■ ‘ ' hu$&sktoginstead how? they ought to be made. . 
^ fa hi' pute. it; he Is out to “ascertain the justi- 
, Bca^on. of sortal polieie? and- the values im« 

iv-J!’ . " 1 pticit within them ” ,• with the, ultimate aim of 
; ;i Y "achieving 1 “a rational tecbiistfiltflon of the 
. ethical foundations of the wolfarp state’’ . . Y 
V . Social policy, as Wealc sees it; Is "a delibeir- 
v ' ' ate attempt by governments to promote IntiU . 
Vj 1 vldual and social welfare in certain specific 





dimensions". Siich “dim™ions'’:include coii-, hls rM der.wM be “those ordinary citizens of 


cern about the distribution of the command 
oyer resources (particularly ;for the familiar 
contingencies such as sickness, involuntary 
employment and the decline in earnings ip old 
age), some forms of consumption (for exam- 
ple, housing) and the capacity of the individual 
person to take his part jn the life of the coqi- 


sive transfer of resources from the First m a. 
Third World in order to reduce global 
and poverty, and given that there were™ 
votes as yet in aid, then the electorate had d II 
educated and the politicians persuaded 
day the Dutch can spend 1.08 per cent offiS 
and yet Britain only 0.43 per cent and the US, 

mere 0.2 per cent surely Stacey were rightVBin 
he lost out, in part because of the state of the 
British Charity Law- Amnesty International” 
dented charitable status, but rifle clubs in 
Northern Ireland have it - and in part because 
Oxfam derives much of its income from mode 
"who would cease supporting it if hdE 
continue with its work of putting pants on 
foreign babies”. 

Today, aid, whether charitable 6f 'gw- 
crnmentnl. is increasingly subjtrct to crilkum. 
People in the First World need to be taught 
that their lives are inextricably intertwined 
with those of the Third World poor and (hat it 
is in their long-term economic interest that the 
imbalance in wealth between the two be 
redressed. The tragedy is, as Whitaker points 
out, that "we have it within our power now to 
abolish absolute poverty on earth today” and 
“at the cost of so little sacrifice”. 


Abuses of dependency 


• ' Tbeldjjicalhfcd painstaking derVelopmentof ' 
such theories and principles for social policy is 
the substance of the book. In earlier chapters 
the author develops reasons for favouring a 
“subjective theory of the good” and its relation 
to individual autonomy and needs. In the later 
■ chapters he considers the principles on which 
welfare should be distributed,, the concept of 
. "rights”, and some; specific problems for social 
policy institutions of resource-allocation. The 
book ends With particularly pertinent discus- 
sions of the prindples by which responsibility 
for decision-making can be allocated, and the 
relationship between “civil” and “community” 
rights and duties. It is in these chapters, by 
discussing the place of democratic procedures 
(Including participation), that Weale neatly 
; ties up the theories arid principles he has de- 
veloped ^artier on the justification for - and 
promotion of “ welfare. -= ; 

Weale makes the assumption that the bulk of 


liberal democracies with' bnly limited access to 
the corridors of power’ V Unfortunately, it 
s eema far more likely that his audibnee will be 
mainly restricted -to students of.scciai policy, 
many of whom will find its complex arguments 
hard going. It could be argued that the people 
for whom this book should be "required read- 
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T. D.Campbell 

M.D.A. FREEMAN 

The Rights and the Wrongs of Children 
295pp. Frances Pinter. £17.50 (paperback, 
£6.95). 

0903804 204 

M. D. A. Freeman is an academic lawyer 
whose long-standing interest in the impact of 
law on children is informed by a wide know- 
ledge of the historical, philosophical, sociolo- 
gical and psychological literature on children’s 
problems. He obviously has also a strong but 
unsentimental feeling for the sufferings of chil- 
dren and an appropriate sense of outrage at the 
injustices inflicted on them as a result of adult- 
oriented social attitudes. In The Rights and the 
Wrongs of Children Freeman succeeds in 
being both informative about the Way in which 
the law and social services treat children and 
constiructively.critical as to how Improvements 
might be made In dealing with what he admits 
are often intractable problems unsuited to 
purely legal solutions. Children are people 
with distinct interests and outlooks on which 
can be founded a conception of their rights 
often in contradistinction to those of their 
parents; but they cannot simply be abandoned 
to (heir rights, since they have special needs for 
care and education, and an inevitable de- 
pendency on the adult world. Freeman shows 
: that these special needs are often used as n 
cloak for treating children as chattels, but he 
does not pretend that any charter of children's 
rights cab in itself do much to. alleviate the 
■ deplorable situations in which those in greatest 
need often seem to be those least well pro- 
tected by the law; 

The book starts with a historical 1 chapter 
which brjngB to our attention cultural varia- 
tions In the behaviour expected of children and' 
the emergence, of the modern conception of 
. of hwrianllfe in 

lrinri<»flte ;: ^d, Weaknett of the 
•i .young hriiniiri are thought to require a lengthy 
: period of dependence arid education. Freeman 
thehnptha the emergence of the demand for 
children's rights based on the claim 1 that the- 
differences between adults and children have 1 
been over-emphasized . Yet children are still in 
effect offen regarded as the property Of their 
• ritonte rind,* where the laW. Is beginning to 


decisions in medicine and education, Freemm 
bravely attempts to provide a philosophical 
framework for his material. He draws Impor- 
tant distinctions between rights to welfare, 
rights to protection, rights to equal treatment 
with adults (social justice), and rights to act 
independently. To some extent cutting aaoo 
these distinctions he proposes a principle of 
“liberal paternalism” which involves asklngthe 
question, “What sorts of action or coudud 
would we wish, as children, to be shielded 
against on the assumption that we wonldwaM 
to mature to a rationally autonomous adult- 
hood and be capable of deciding on our own 
system of ends as free and rational beings^ 1 
It cannot be said that the problems of this 
position are adequately discussed, for great 
difficulties arise in the search to 
on prognostications about how peoplowd iw 
in the future when this is in part determine itf 
the decisions that have to be made atou 
they are to be treated now. Nor is t^treat- 
ment of rights, particularly the interest tWW 
of rights (which deplores the 
rights in relation to rational capadli«).P^ 
sophlcaliy satisfactory, but the. book ga 
great deal from being able to draw . 
now familiar Rawlslan theory of justire 
Freeman espouses. Thus at the veryeadg 
book he is able to use the idea of pttoW** 
goods as a base on which to found th g 
Ity of preferring some but not all o chi^ 
self-regarding preferences w J on . 
with their parents’ perception of ^fihflbook 
In the more substantive chaptereof ^ 
Freeman’s professional expertise (Q 

thority to his overview ofthelaw W^ 
Children. His account of the neglert rfgj 
justice in the social work and HjP. 

affecting chUd “offenders" Is 

guarded welcome of the cairremou .^. 

punitive effects of so-cahdd d** ^ ere* 

sopliies is matched-by a 

dities of the fashionable sb ^.^ ^ 

' approach. The Idea ofdecrimina™ ,^ 
tion to “offrinces”i which , 

dren (such as trtiancy) ; 

Similar trenchant, well suppo ^doric-- 1 
ranging presentationis ^ ven lngt ^Itl 

al nature of taoml crUSadM a^^ ^; 

In a society which authorize*. - ^ ^ 
siderable violence by - {He ^ 

entru.ted.with the ce? of ^^'*1 
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Ch arlotte Gere 

PETER HINKS 

TVentieth Century British Jewellery 1900- 
1180 

I92pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Faber. £27.50. 

0$7l 108 016 

Twentieth Century British Jewellery is the long- 
awaited successor to Peter Hinks's Nineteenth 
Catury Jewellery which appeared under the 
same imprint in 1975, and in much the same 
format, devised some years ago for the Faber 
(Electors Library. The title omits all refer- 
tnce to this series, and a, more wholehearted 
attempt has been made to integrate the black- 
and-white plates into the text; but those who 
itmember the earlier publications should not 
be misled by the smart, modern-style book- 
jacket in shaded tones of silver into thinking 
that the inside of the book will be radically 
Afferent from its predecessors. 

Hinks has set himself the invidious task of 
choosing, from a great mass of available mater- 
ial, what seems to him significant in the work of 
the Immediate past and in his own time. It is 

Best Yorkshire 

Terry Lockett 

ALWYNCOX and ANGELA COX 
RKklngham Pottery and Porcelain 1745-1842 
1 %, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Faber. £35. 

0571 130496 

•to systematic study of Engisli ceramics has 
tranced significantly in the past twenty years: 
putly this has been achieved by passing 
bqond the cramped confines of the eighteenth 
OTlury, but also by adopting a more scientific 
Jproach towards the history, stylistic evalua- 
I wolud attribution of wares from all periods. 

| fois broader and more rigorous approach is 
™.y exemplified by Alwyn and Angela 
wu outstanding Faber monograph on the 
towngham Pottery of Swinton in South 
Kbiare. The authors have discovered much 
J*®cufoentary evidence in the Wentworth 
*™“>U8e papers, illuminating in particular 
• iii the early years, 1745-1806: 

Flint, William Mnlpass, Bingley and 
Si!?? John Qreon. The period 1806-42 is 
■ *?l l handled, though - oddly, in n book 
l. meticulous footnotes - when quot- 
Mtracts fron t lengthy loltora the 
.pve only the Muniment reference, 
not ® tort fo most cases (he letters 
2S“ produced In full by A. A. Kogles- 
TS?Sf^ ln1964 fl nd by Df Rice In 1971. 
™Whe new. historical material is fascl- 
toaplers on the porcelain wares 
toccS; ■ arc toll of fine illustrations and 
■ Wmiqonts / the book's true orlg- 
^ X-ray fluorescence 
&■:, AfrW, Sj^Velations of excavation on 
• ev *dence provides 

formula, despite appar- 
%lv to toe Contrary , and is parti- 

correct attribution 
.?99W n *ham teapots and 
Tlip SS^tot blue-glazed and similar 

I s even 

- • ■ ■ ' by the Coxes in 

^ ax ~ 
tob site huye revealed 
factory. Hitherto the 
1806 have 


never an easy task to evaluate the work of one’s 
contemporaries, and in the case of jewellery it 
is made even more difficult by the diversity of 
purposes for which it is intended. The dis- 
crepancy in intrinsic value between jewellery 
mnde for the adornment of a queen and the 
meretricious but no less glittering glass orna- 
ments sold at the fairground or in the bazaar, 
sceins to demand a double standard when it 
comes to judging artistic significance, for this is 
by no means in direct ratio to the preciousness 
of the materials employed. Indeed, the most 
striking experiments with technique, form and 
colour have almost always, in the modern 
period, been initialed by artist-jewellers using 
materials of negligible value. The effective set- 
ting of precious stones of great size and purity 
relies principally on the scientific and math- 
ematical skills of the lapidary - a subject of 
considerable significance to the development 
of a twentieth-century style for diamond jewel- 
lery which is barely touched upon by the au- 
thor. This skill has a subtle beauty of its own, 
but little artistry is required for a setting the 
chief virtue of which is its unobtrusiveness. 
Hinks's sympathies seem to lie with the jewel- 
ler as an artist rather than as an immaculate 
technician. 

For the first half of his chosen period Hinks, 
evidently with the collector in mind, concen- 
trates on the wide variety of jewellery pro- 
duced for the prosperous middle class. This 
ranges from conventional diamond-set pieces 
of modest dimensions to the artist-designed 
jewellery, often of silver and coloured stones 
of little value, associated with the Arts and 
Crafts movement, and includes even the 
"novelties" - diamond dogs with ruby eyes, 
gold and gem-set airships and the like - the 
taste for which began in the nineteenth century 
and continued well into the 1930s. This part of 
the text is enlivened by the inclusion of well- 
chosen quotations from the Illustrated London 
News and Sphere (but, curiously, not Queen, 
that gold-mine of fashion lore), which reflect 


current fashions, at one moment for a revived 
eighteenth-century style, at another for the in- 
fluence of the barbaric splendours of the Rus- 
sian ballet or the polychrome treasures from 
the tomb of Tutankhamun. 

Jewellery made before 1940 is now classi- 
fied, in collecting circles at least, as “period", 
and that made since as "modern". The out- 
break of the Second World War in 1939 divides 
the period covered by this book into exactly 
equal halves which require somewhat different 
treatment. Technical innovations in the second 
half of this century have so transformed the art 
of jewellery at every level that no account of 
the period can be complete without a discus- 
sion of such exciting new materials as titanium, 
niobium, acrylic and perspex. The lightweight 
materials and methods for shaping in a sculp- 
tural style have tempted many modem desig- 
ners towards a kind of unconventional, often* 
large-scale and, for many people, unwearable 
type of jewellery. It is with this aspect of con- 
temporary jewellery that Hinks most concerns 
himself but by doing so he has exaggerated the 
contrast between the pre-war and post-war 
eras, for he has concentrated on the work of 
individual artist-craftsmen and designers 
whose creations are often too outri for pop- 
ularization, at the expense of general trends in 
fashion or the effect of soda] change on the de- 
velopment of the jewellery trade. The reader 
is thus presented with a picture of the twen- ' 
tieth century as if it was as distant in time as the 
Renaissance, our view of which is distorted by 
the aeddents of survival which favour the 
unique or spedally commissioned piece. 

Hinks has brought together much of interest 
about this innovative designers and. their 
revolutionary use even of conventional master- 
ials, but many readers may find more useful his 
account of the earlier period, in which the Arts 
and Crafts designers - who might be seen as the 
Edwardian parallel to the modern artist-jewel- 
ler- are placed in the context of the fashion- 
able jewellery of their time. 
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Stella Mary Newton 

CHARLES GERMAIN DE SAINT-AUBIN 
The Art of the Embroiderer 
Translated by Nikki Scheuer 
Los Angelos County Museum of Art in 
association with David R. Godine. £22.50. 
0879234806 

British publishers will, surely, shod an envious 
tear when confronted with this edition of 
Charles Germain de Salnt-Aubin’s Art of the 
Embroiderer. On fine-quality paper, with mar- 
gins wide enough to accommodate, where 
appropriate, relevant details from the original 
engravings, the book also includes, besides the 
engravings in foil, twenty plates in excellent 
colour of specimens of late eighteenth-century 
embroidery in the collection of the Lot 
A ngeles County Museum of Art. Y, 

Charles Germain de Salnt-Aubin, Designer 

the client but at the serious artisan, ambitious 
enough to wish to become a Master in his craft 
(women, he makes clear, were mainly^ em- 
ployed on the less exacting or moreiedious 
techniques). While he emphasized the import; . 
Brice Of baric design, “la base et lb fondemepi 
de la Brodorie 1 ', which detenriined “lea fpnnei 
& la belle distribution". ^ stre gbd t h e 
importance of “r&onoinie dM.dlfKtentM. 
matihres & l’bpporidon ou lo 
different! prorfdfa"; but such generahtlea 
won gave way to ImMcHonionworkjroorn 

tricks of tfie bus»nes$ tn B°°^ drd ®£* ' , Y Y 

Or in fairly good order. The editors of this 


have also provided a complete translation of 
his main text, of his Explication des Termes - a 
lengthy section and most helpful - and of his 
Explication des Planches. The modern colour 
plates, showing close-up details of surviving 
embroideries, add clarification both to Saint- 
Aubln's Termes and to his line-engravings. 

Far from being a quaint relic; in its present 
form this book represents an easily accessible 
and important piece of social history, on which 
the translator, Nikki Scheuer - '(herself an 
embroiderer) and the three editors, Professor 
AleXandre RaTnof, Edward Maeder and 
Lynne Dean must be congratulated. Care has 
been expended on the scheme of publication; 
Maeder has, for Instance, explained in his in- 
troduction that, “unless otherwise-indicated, 
American, and not British textile' terminology 
1 has been used in this translation”, which sets 
the British reader’s mind gt rest at the use of 
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i "ffogs” be- 

' cause; earning less than the Masters, they 
could afford to drink only water). Here, surely, 
•Yjt ijj , women Who ar^ scorned rather than. 
' apprentices?'. ’ ’• . 

C.-Butv the" true splendour; o( the bqok ls 
Aubln's text masterly design? .for . the 
embroidery destined for the king arid bis en- 
tourage. bne pf fquiteeri-chJJdren of the better 
"known painter and engraver, Qabriel Germain 
de’Saint-Aubbl.Charieshim^elfappcarsin few 
dictionaries of biography) arid in. t he Nduvelle 
• Biographic G&tfrale of 1864, only as a painter 
and eagrayer iwhp coirtpbs&d ornaments and 
designs for embroidery -aiid received;. *‘Le 
•brevetde do&sirtateur du roi pour ; le costume 
mo^rne’’. ; ^?re is' no mentlon of his book, 

' though twb. collections of b{s engravings, Mes 
petits bouquk l Ffeitrettes, are referred 

'to ui thiS: brief enfry.Tt has to be admitted that 
thefej is; ppparefitly; no cOpy of JL-Art du • 
of- 1770 in ■ the British Library. As a 
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fri 1968 the Italian series Fontes Ambrosiani 
included a major illustrated survey of the 
Anibrosiana Itself, describing it's history, art 
collections and library, An English translation 
of tho part of that vbfome relating to the lib- 
rary, Angelo Paredi’s A history of the Ambro- 
siaita (110 pp. University of Notre Dame Press, 
■distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors. £8. 026801078 l)has now been 
published, slightly extended Jto,take|Bccbunt of 
the most f ecent events. It provides a useful arid 
easily accessible Introduction to one of the 


work not /simply on the- artistry but on the great libraries of the world that has survived its 
-techniques of the. ‘late elghteemh-century vicissitudes triumphantly- since. its foundation 
embroiderer. It. would certainly fraa^fpund « >by*Federlcq.-B.Gcromeo la-th^firsf years of the 
place there had a copy been available. seventeenth century. 










